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JOHANNES BRAHMS AND WOMEN 


By Dr. Edward Hitschmann 


Motto: ‘‘Indeed, what would become of all 
historical research and all biographies, if they 
were written with too many scruples about giv- 
ing offence.”’ Brahms to Clara Schumann 

It is evident that musicians command a language which 
enables them to express their inner selves, without revealing 
it to all the world. There is often a wide range of alternative 
possibilities in the interpretation of a musical composition: 
“If you can’t get the meaning, put some meaning into it’’ 
(Goethe). 

Among great musicians we find reserved personalities, 
usually taciturn, solitary creative. It can be shown that the 
musical language which they use is due to some deep spiritual 
need, seeking to resolve internal conflicts and moods, and is 
often derived from the traditions of early home-life. 

When we are told with what deep emotional disturbance 
and with what weeping Brahms sometimes composed and how 
easily when he was playing, the tears came to his eyes, we 
begin to be interested in his otherwise well concealed inner 
life. In studying him, we shall not neglect the professionally 
trained interpreters of his compositions, yet we shall not re- 
nounce other means of comprehending his personality. 

This essay does not seek to give musical instruction of 
any kind, but it takes the privilege of psychoanalysis to in- 
vestigate the love-experiences of a great artist, an investiga- 
tion, which has been much neglected by other biographers. 
It is our aim to examine in Brahms’ bachelorhood a typical 
mental phenomenon and to make a contribution to the es- 
timation of his personality. He himself said that it was his 
life’s misfortune not to be married, to have no children, to 
be foreed to mental solitude as to the causes of which his own 
reasoning misled him; he himself recognized all this in the 
violent grief, which attacked him and made him appear so 
harsh and unjust under the power of disappointment and 
envy. 
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We prefer to call the fate of bachelordom by the name of 
marriage-inhibition, a phrase implying that to remain un- 
married signifies an exceptional fate, the cause of which— 
apart from rare objective hindrances—are unconscious mental 
inhibitions, that lose their effect when brought to conscious- 
ness. Our object is taking the bachelorhood of Brahms as a 
good example for the popularisation of psychoanalytic know- 
ledge, is not to enlighten the inglorious herd of bachelors, but 
to communicate general truths about great men, who are by 
no means infrequently matrimonially inhibited. 

Let us avoid the complicated theme of the connection 
between living according to, or sublimating, erotic instinct 
on the one hand and living according to, or sublimating the 
urge to creation on the other. As to this two artists expressed 
their opinion thus: ‘‘We burn from within’’, said a poet 
speaking for many others; it is—so to speak—of necessity, that 
they exercise virtue, quite unconsciously of course. Nietzsche 
certainly meant nothing else when in his fragment ‘“‘Psy- 
chology of Art’’ he said: ‘‘ Chastity is merely artistic economy. 
It is one and the same power which is exercised in artistic 
conception and in the sexual act. There is but one power.” 
Brahms came from a poor home and his youth was op- 
pressed by narrow circumstances, but his later life ought to 
have been called a fortunate one: his musical genius attained 
early success, in good time he found the most adequate help 
from distinguished friends, he always enjoyed good health 
and he earned fame and money. 

Yet he was not ‘‘a happy man’’. He had the appearance 
of an obstinate person of melancholic temperament, and he 
called himself ‘‘a man apart’’. Even if he seemed to be 
otherwise in society, he wrote, he never felt inner cheerful- 
ness. He also said of himself, that he never was satisfied 
with himself, or very seldom and was never in a quiet, peace- 
ful mood, but was either joyous or gloomy. Brahms was 
often irritated, quarrelsome, harsh and badhumoured; he 
offended nearly everyone, and drove away people who once 
had attracted him and whom he had invited to use the in- 


timate ‘‘Du’’. 
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‘‘T always celebrate festive occasions’’, Brahms once 
said, ‘‘in a solitary way, quite alone with a few dear ones, 
in my room and very quietly, but these few are dead or far 
away. How happy I am, when I realize with my whole be- 
ing, how love rules the human breast’’. This may be the 
resignation of later years; yet Brahms had already written 
at the age of thirty: ‘‘I have always been cut out for the 
monastery ; but there is not one, which is suitable’’. 

We must not expect from Brahms many statements about 
himself, for he was an exceedingly uncommunicative person. 
Thus the diary of Clara Schuman has it: ‘‘We had once 
more spoken frankly with each other, as far as this is possible 
with him’’, and in another place: ‘‘I miss as always the 
exchange of sentiments’’. And in 1880 Clara Schumann said 
to Kalbeck: ‘‘ Would you believe, that Johannes never spoke 
of what oceupied his mind, though for a long time we were 
intimate friends? He is still an enigma to me, I should al- 
most say, he is estranged to me now, as he was 25 years ago.’’ 

At this point we must put the question to the experts, 
is the intimate emotional life of the great musician expressed 
in his themes, or words, and do we there too find this sad 
state of mind? 

*‘Only in musie did he say frankly what moved him,’’ 
said Kalbeck. And Specht finds Brahms ‘‘in spite of his 
shyness and reserve still eloquent enough in expressing his 
soul in his tunes and in the poetry he chose. The poems he 
sets into music, all are confessions ; his works are the eloquent 
diary of his existence, blessed in loneliness.’’ Kalbeck once 
had a chance of listening to Brahms working out a piece for 
piano: Brahms whines, moans and cries aloud like a dog. 
Kalbeck then finds him a little embarrassed, rubbing his 
eyes with the back of his hands—he must have wept with 
great emotion, for tears still clung to his beard. 

When Julie Schumann, one of Clara’s daughters, who 
was specially dear to him, married, Brahms seemed really 
distressed. After the wedding he gave the mother a composi- 
tion full of grief in words and musie (Op. 53). He called it his 
weddingsong. Clara wrote about it in her diary: ‘‘This 
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piece can only be the manifestation of his own inward 
sorrow. If only onee he would speak thus from the heart ip 
words.’’ But connoisseurs think, they hear again and again 
elsewhere in Brahms works grief and unsatisfied longing. It 
is somewhere said: ‘‘In the touching melodies of the Rhap. 
sody of the Song of Fate, of the Symphony in C Minor, and 
of many tender phrases of his chambermusic, there are pas. 
sages, heavy with restrained emotion, which he seems to be 
pouring out to liberate himself, and in which his wounded 
heart can be heard throbbing with unfulfilled longing.’’ 
Brahms’ life was early filled with music. It was brought 
into his life by his father, who was a diligent musician and 
who early recognized the uncommon musical talent of his 
Johannes; he took him to qualified teachers. We must im- 
agine the boy, who showed desire for other learning also, as 
filled with musical ambition, inspired by his identification 
with his father, but aspiring beyond him, already composing 
in his youth. The first impression he gave, as he emerged 
into the world, was that of a “‘nature, such as could develop 
with complete purity only in the uppermost seclusion pure 
as a diamond, soft as snow’’ (Joachim). Clara Schumann de: 
seribed him in her diary as far advanced in his education, 
but on the other hand so very childish in his feelings. <A lady 
described her impression, as follows: ‘‘Fair and quiet in his 
twentieth year, he appeared delicate, but his features, al- 
though free of all passion, were already developed. Purity, 
innocence, naturalness, strength and depth—these character- 
ized him. . . And to all this frank personality, the thin voice 
of a boy, whose voice was not yet broken, and a countenance 
of a child, which any girl could kiss without blushing.” 
Biilow called him ‘‘a candid nature’’. In 1853 it was said 
of him: ‘‘The purity and firmness of his personality give 
the assurance, that the corruption of the world could do no 
harm to this man’’. Schumann called him ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful and one of the most gifted youth’’. Hanslick called 
him at 21 ‘‘an ideal Jean Paul-youth.’’ His portrait as a 
young man, his hair in long locks makes an impression of 
effeminacy, the high voice remained. At least in unguarded 
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or irritable moments, the boy’s brittle voice showed itself, says 
Specht, adding, that the effort he made to force his stubborn 
voice to an artificial manliness, was not very effective. 

When Brahms at the age of twenty came to the Schu- 
manns, he had never been in love, not counting an innocent 
devotion of school-days. There it was, that he met the woman, 
whom he later called the ‘‘only person’’ he had ‘‘really 
loved’’. 

In his teachers Kossel and Marxen, Brahms had got to 
know men of superior efficiency in music; later he met 
Remenyi, Joachim, Liszt and others, but his meeting with 
the artists Robert and Clara Schumann became decisive in 
his life. Many years later he wrote to Clara: ‘‘To you I 
now repeat, that you and your husband are the most beauti- 
ful experience of my life, that you signify its greatest en- 
richment and noblest content.’’ Brahms came to know women 
through their musical husbands, as happened later with 
Elisabeth von Herzogenberg, or was led to them at least by 
their voices or their singing. He could not resist the fas- 
cination of a pretty musical gifted girl, and a beautiful 
dark voice, as for instance that of Hermine Spiess, fascinat- 
ed him, when he was beyond the age of fifty. 

In September 1853 Brahms met Schumann for the first 
time. The latter not only frankly admired Brahms’ compo- 
sitions and his piano-playing, but also had a friendly feeling 
towards him and frequently called attention to the beauty of 
his outward appearance. Schumann at this time showed the 
first symptoms of his mental disease, i. e. illusions of hearing, 
and lived in the faney that he was having intercourse with 
higher beings. He instantly discovered the genius of Brahms 
and invited him to stay with them for some time, and intro- 
duced him to his beloved wife with words of praise. Brahms 
lived with them as their own son. He had found so to speak, 
new and exalted parents: it is like the realisation of a fairy- 
tale! Clara especially, in whom outstanding feminine artistry 
was so harmoniously combined with excellent motherhood, 
must have made a deep impression: as mother, as a noble wom- 
an, and as an artist of the greatest understanding, all in one 
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person! Schumann almost created Brahms’ social existence, 
for he wrote at the time this enthusiastic proclamation of this 
young genius: ‘‘At his cradle the Graces and Heroes kept 
wateh.’’ (Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik). He warmly recom. 
mended him to the editor, thereby increasing his fame rapidly. 
A few months later however Schumann in an attack of lunacy, 
tried to commit suicide and was taken to the asylum, which 
he was never to leave again. Young Brahms hurried to 
Diisseldort to the very shaken Clara, and helped her in those 
difficult days. From this time began the unique relation, in 
which the lives of the aspiring young man and a woman, 14 
years his senior, the mother of seven children, were bound 
together for a lifetime: a relationship however which chang. 
ed in intensity. The faithfulness of the wife and the gratitude 
of the young man towards Robert Schumann made this a 
friendship of high sanctity. In Brahms Clara again followed 
step by step a creative artist, who, as she says ‘“‘in daily, 
hourly company gave her artistic inspiration of the noblest 
and highest kind, as if strewing precious pearls on her path.” 

As world-famous piano-virtuoso Clara often undertook 
concert tours and then Brahms gave her news of her children 
at home; a correspondence began, which was continued 
throughout life whenever they were not together. In the 
correspondence one can distinctly observe how this relation- 
ship became more and more profound and grew to an extra- 
ordinary devotion on the part of the man! 

In 1854 they came to eall each other by their christian 
names and the intimate ‘‘Du’’. ‘‘How I love him—as dearly 
as a son’’ (Diary), and Brahms quotes a letter from the 
‘*Arabian Nights’’, so as to avoid these ardent words as of 
himself: ‘‘ Your letter, O my lady, is come and has brought 
balsam to a soul tormented with longing and desire, and heal- 
ing to a torn and a diseased heart.’’ A year later in Brahms’ 
letters: ‘‘What is it you have done to me; can’t you release 
me from this magic? . . I have dreamt a great deal of you, 
beautiful things . . . I kiss the boys always as if from you, 
but I wish I could give the kisses back to you too! . . I am 
sorry for every word I write to you which is not a word of 
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love. You have taught me and teach me daily to acknow- 


ledge and venerate more and more love, affection and de- 


votion .. - 
In 1856: ‘‘Am I not a good child, beloved (or beloved 


friend)? ..’’ ‘‘Don’t throw away a pretty ribbon from 
your hat or anything like that, but give it to me. I will 
put it round your letters or something dear to me. Or I will 
use it as a book-mark.’’ 

‘‘T wish I could write as tenderly to you as I love you, 
and do as much good to you as I wish you. You are so in- 
finitely dear to me, more than I can possibly say. I could 
eall you darling and all sorts of things continually and never 
become tired of flattering you. If it goes on like this, I shall 
have to put you into a glass-case or save money and have 
you mounted in gold.”’ 

In 1876 after the death of her son Felix: ‘‘Let this 
earnest love be a comfort to you—I love you more than myself 
or anyone or anything else in the world.” 

Brahms’ letters, in which he so openly confesses his love, 
are an important document to us, though this correspondence 
represents but a fragment of the total, for in the year 1886 
Clara and Johannes Brahms agreed to exchange their letters. 
Brahms, without having reread the letters of Clara, returned 
them to her and she destroyed those that were written up to 
the year 1858. Brahms on a Rhine-trip threw those which 
he had got back, into the river. But Clara had been allowed 
to keep for herself a number of letters specially dear to her. 
The hypothesis may be allowed—that a concealment-tend- 
ency was an essential part in the destruction. 

It can be seen clearly that Brahms, at that time, acted 
as a substitute for Clara Schumann’s husband; once more she 
had a man whose art she could share, reproduce, criticise 
and praise. Thus she wrote to him in 1858: ‘‘I am often 
strongly held by your rich genius, you always appear to me 
as one upon whom heaven pours its finest gifts, I love and 
revere you for such magnificence.”’ 

Our task is in the first place, to characterise Brahm’s 
sentiments; it is apparently only during a certain time, that 
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these can be understood as real erotic love. Indeed, he 
himself said of his quartett for piano in C-minor, that the 
first movement is an illustration of the last chapter of the 
man with blue tail-coat and yellow waist-coat (Goethe’s Wer. 
ther). Kalbeck calls Brahms’ life in the years 1854 to 1856 
his Werther-period, for which he has created a memorial in 
the Allegro of this quartett Op. 60. 

Biographers also speak of the temptations of Clara. 
One thinks: They were tormented for a long time by their 
co-existence, living side by side and yet separate. But there 
must have been an hour, in which they embraced each other 
passionately, forgetful of themselves. But this can hardly 
be proved. However, it may be assumed, that the men- 
ory of Schumann had a restraining effect on their minds. What 
came out of this love of Brahms was unique: friendship com- 
bined with renunciation of love (1). 

In any case it was the only lasting and great friendship 
in the artist’s life, it influenced his whole being, this not only 
as to his remaining unmarried, but making a deep impression 
on his life and his music. 

Everyone who has any psychoanalytic experience will 
explain this love towards a woman, fourteen years older, the 
mother of seven children, (she had been living in happy matri- 
mony for fourteen years when Brahms first met her) as arising 
partly from the unconscious memory of his own mother. 
When he saw Clara for the first time in her home it was as a 
motherly housewife, and then lived there like a son of the 
family. In a letter he called her ‘“‘his dear mother’’. As 
interpreter of his compositions, as advisor, she was a musical 
friend to him. But the real cause of her attraction arose from 
her motherly way, and it is here that our problem concerning 
his erotic life begins. 

We do not believe that Brahms stood in sexual relation 
to Clara: for such a relationship with a woman of refinement 
was not vouchsafed to him throughout his life. The objects of 
his sexual life were only girls of common people, mostly paid 
prostitutes. Here it is, that a division becomes apparent: 
on the one hand an exalted love, with tenderness and ven- 
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eration is given to noble women; on the other hand, sexual 
satisfaction is sought among degraded beings. (2) 

Of course Brahms also loved other women, as for in- 
stance Elisabeth von Herzogenberg, who was much younger ; 
about this we have a correspondence to inform us. Brahms 
met the musical and beautiful lady in her girlhood. For many 
years her picture stood on his desk; but he refused to take 
her as a pupil. Did he feel defenseless against her spell? 
It became a real Brahmsian unlucky love, with nothing hid- 
den from her husband. So he wrote one day to her: ‘‘You 
must know and believe this, that you belong to the few people, 
whom one loves so much, that—as your husband is always 
there to read and to hear,—one cannot tell you; this one 
himself belongs also to the special few!’’ Having discussed 
this relationship with the two happily married women, we 
must consider unmarried women, whom Brahms loved. 

About Agathe von Siebold a book was published in 1930, 
with the subtitle: Johannes Brahms’ Early Love. This love 
experience did not last long, and it ended with Brahms’ 
writing to the girl, when asked by a mutual friend to declare 
himself: ‘‘I love you, I must see you again, but I cannot 
endure fetters!’’ This confession of his incapacity to marry, 
even if he loved a woman, appreciated her as a singer, dedi- 
cated songs to her, and even if he exchanged rings with her— 
as he did with Agathe; this confession contains the problem, 
why Brahms remained unmarried, in spite of his longing for 
wife and children: the fundamental problem of this essay. 

Brahms’ experience with Agathe took place in Godttingen 
in 1858 and was the profoundest he ever had with an un- 
married woman. All he created at this time, was meant for 
her. Clara Schumann was also staying in Gottingen for a 
few weeks and her daughter Eugenie tells in her ‘‘ Memoires”’ 
of a very pleasant scene, when they played hide and seek in 
the garden, with Agathe, Clara and Brahms taking part. In 
Michelmann’s book about Agathe it is said, that Brahms 
spoke protestingly against his dependence on Clara. His 
Werther-period then had passed. Frau Schumann, though, 
suddenly went away. She was made jealous by Brahms’ 
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overflow of spirits, which had to be attributed to his being 
happily in love with Agathe. 

Brahms once said to her: ‘‘I can never marry: | 
could not bear to see my wife suffer, if I did not accomplish 
the best in music’’. A despondent utterance, analogous to 
others, with the interpretation of which we shall have to deal 
later on. For the moment we want to quote Michelman 
once more. He wrote: ‘‘A certain fear of the fair sex and of 
his own weakness, seemed never to have left Brahms.’’ Ae. 
cording to the statement of a witness, Brahms years after 
said to a friend: ‘‘I behaved like a cad towards Agathe”’. 
We can imagine, that the girl, having received the letter of 
refusal, was deeply disappointed ; they never saw each other 
again, but a few years later she married a distinguished 
physician—‘‘consoled’’. A fact, characteristic of Brahms’ 
compositions may be mentioned. His sextet in G-Major for 
strings was a farewell to Agathe, expressing his sorrow, but 
also his release; it is rather an objective glorification of her 
personality, than a personal complaint of the loss, which he 
has suffered (Kalbeck), The work (Op. 36) is dedicated to 
Agathe; although her name is not shown on the title-page, 
but in the context: The motive does not appear as the lead- 
ing thought of the first movement, but sounds throughout 
in the note A G A (T) H E, which are woven into the second 
theme of this movement. Brahms said about it: ‘‘Here I 
am freed from my last love!’’ Joachim also was let into 
the secret of the confused play of feelings, which are expressed 
in it. 

The thought of marriage with other girls did occur to 
Brahms occasionally, but with less intensity; he felt for in- 
stance sympathy towards one girl, but at once turned aside 
when she began to admire a man whom he abhorred. The 
reflection of a love-affair is also in the sextet in B-Major, but 
as Brahms relates: she married some one else, a rich man. 

Brahms is a good example for establishing the fact, that 
it is against their will, that bachelors have remained unmar- 
ried—hindered by unconscious inhibitions—because he, un- 
like many others, often confessed openly his desire to marry. 
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Those others deny their desire, hiding themselves behind 
deceptive rationalizations of their inhibitions. Brahms often 
enough complained, that in being without wife and child 
‘he really missed the best in life.’’ ‘‘There is something 
horrible in the thought’’, says a biographer ‘‘that a man, 
whose eager heart called so loudly for wife and child, and 
who in bitter grief on lonely nights moaned into and bit his 
pillows, so that no one might hear; that he had never called 
some one he loved his own one, never held the chosen one 
in his arms’’. . . and further: ‘‘That one who as man and 
artist praised women with the tenderest chivalry and who 
in song knew, what no other did, how to enshrine love in 
sound, had to content himself with the dregs of humanity, is 
the tragedy of his life.’’ 

As an old man Brahms said once: ‘‘How I hate the 
people, who have hindered me from marriage!’’ <A year 
before his death—Clara was already gone—-: ‘‘Is it a life at 
all, so solitary? The only true immortality is in children!”’ 
Brahms also gave many conscious reasons for his bachelor- 
hood, behind which we must seek to discover the unconscious 
reasons. For his bachelorhood, Brahms has a whole string 
of reasons, which we will supplement. His statements to Wid- 
mann (in 1887) however are: 

‘*T have missed it often, when I would have liked to do 
. it, I eould not offer a woman, what would have been fair .. . 
at a time, when I would have liked most to be married, my 
pieces were hissed in the concert-halls or at least received 
with icy coldness. I myself could bear that very well, for 
I knew exactly their worth and how the tales would turn. 
And if after such failures, I came home to my lonely room, 
I was not too despondent. On the contrary! But if in such 
moments I had had to face my wife, to see her questioning 
eyes anxiously fixed on mine, and had to say to her: ‘‘An- 
other failure’’—I could not have borne that! For a woman 
may even love the artist, whom she has as husband very 
much, and may also as they say believe in him, but a cer- 
tainty of ultimate victory, such as is rooted in him, she cannot 
have. . . And moreover, if she had wanted to console me. .. . 
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Compassion of a wife for a husband in his failures: . . ugh! 
I couldn't think of it, what a hell it would have been, at least 
as I imagine it.’’ By this Brahms by no means shows artistie 
despondency, but lack of belief, that a woman could love 
him profoundly or be willing to make sacrifices, or a lack 
of confidence in his own personality, his manly power of love, 
which as everybody knows, can make a woman faithful, de. 
voted, even become a bondslave. He was afraid of a wife, of 
the matrimonial state. We remember the words: A certain 
fear of the fair sex and his own weakness. 

Marriage meant for Brahms a great deed, something be- 
yond his powers; thus he puts matrimony on a level with 
the composition of an opera! He wrote to Widmann: ‘‘ Have 
I ever spoken to you of my fine principles? Among them is 
not to attempt an opera nor marriage ... so you can im- 
agine, how much money I: saved and will have left for my 
trip to Italy—if I do not marry before the summer, nor buy 
a libretto for an opera.’’ Here joking and seriousness are 
mingled, but the idea is given, that a wife costs much, thepe 
would be nothing left for a trip. The idea, that the wife is 
expensive and harmful: as if a wife could not be well-off too, 
or an agreeable companion for a trip to Italy. Here we have 
the profound feeling of inferiority of a loving man, of which 
the unconscious origin is not at first clear; this feeling of 
inferiority causes all ties to a female to seem alarming and - 
makes him seek all sorts of reasons for it. The fact, that 
Brahms’ imagination brought before him just the idea of 
marriage making possible exposure and a sense of inferiority 
before a wife, proves that his fancies were pessimistic and 
reminds us of bachelors of a similar mentality, who imagine, 
that they would not be successful with a lady. ‘‘In my weak- 
ness I am suited for a simple girl’’, he may have said when 
occasionally brooding over it, ‘‘but I cannot expose myself 
before a noble woman and stand before her in my weakness.”’ 

We are told of the tragic experience and repeated ‘dreams 
of being looked at by women, when poorly clad or not clad 
at all—of another perennial bachelor, Gottfried Keller, the 
Swiss poet. The following dream of ‘‘Der griine Heinrich” 
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eg. is very characteristic: ‘‘While he was waving his wet 
hat, it shrank up altogether and he finds himself holding in 
his hand the evil looking thing, like a bad symbol. So, 
covered with mud, he stood before that beautiful being, who 
steadily gazed at him and he cast down his eyes ashamed.’’ 

A man who is sexually diffident shrinks before a lady, 
while he does not fear the criticism of a prostitute for his 
peculiarities and his weaknesses. Here the exposure of his 
failure as a musician, stands for the exposure of the failure 
of his masculinity and is therefore a real debacle to marriage. 
Thus Brahms renounced the greatest and most difficult thing 
in both, love and music: marriage and composing an opera. 

If it be once accepted that Brahms wove into his com- 
positions his emotions, his longings, his gratitude and mem- 
ories, that he set into music his daydreams and that he found 
expression in the veiled language of sounds, when moved by 
inner emotions,—then his desire for a life apart and for 
lonely hours and walks will be understood. 

When the works of an artist or poet, highly estimated by 
himself, are also appreciated by others, his need for or his 
right to isolation makes it, it may be said, a duty to himself. 

Hermann Levi expressed this about Brahms in enthus- 
iastic words: ‘‘Ordinarily the children of the earth bear the 
stamp of their time and of its faults upon their foreheads; he 
alone is able to separate himself from all human relation- 
ships to remain untouched by the squalor and the misery of 
life, to rise to ideal heights, where we can only gaze upon him, 
not follow him. He looks down on us from a royal throne; 
when we think we are near, he calls to us: ‘You are like the 
spirit which you comprehend ; you are not like me’; instantly 
we are repelled, hurt, crushed, but again and again we are 
drawn towards him by magnetic force!’’ 

Some of Brahms’ bluntness or wounding harshness is ex- 
plained by this and, to a small extent, his bachelorhood also. 
‘“‘His bluntness,’’ Eugenie Schumann said, ‘‘hurts his own 
heart. It constantly kept him in a state of defence against 
some imagined interference with his way of living and with 
his independence. If a certain opinion or judgment was 
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assumed of him, he used to assert the contrary. He liked to 
give, but he thrust back demands or expectations. And fur. 
ther: ‘‘Like all lonely men Brahms formed his views quietly 
and without being influenced to any degree from outside; 
he disliked arguing and tried to avoid arguments as much 
as possible.’’ 

It is the narcissism of the artist and we excuse this char. 
acteristic of Brahms which has been described rather resent- 
fully by his friend Joachim: ‘‘Brahms is the most invet- 
erate egoist one can imagine; but he himself is not conscious 
of it, as indeed with him every thing springs carelessly out 
of his sanguine nature most impulsively, but sometimes 
through a want of consideration which is painful, because it 
betrays a lack of education. Never in his life did he take the 
trouble even to consider what others, according to their nature 
and their development, were bound to esteem highly. What 
does not suit his enthusiasm, his experience or even his mood, 
is rejected coldly and without sympathy .. . truly charac. 
teristic of a genius is his way of holding off all abnormal sensa- 
tions and the imaginary pains of others.’’ 

Being of humble origin he obstinately held to the natural 
and primitive, which others, who are more easily influenced 
and more vain, discard as they ascend the social scale. As 
from player of dances he became a real musician and famous 
composer, he remained simple in his manner of dressing and 
living. He hated to be forced to dress, especially in stiff 
collar and shirt-front. (3) He only liked to go to simple 
inns, had no wants and lived in contentment. He could 
be easily moved; he remained loyal to his faith and Bible, as 
his mother had been. ‘‘In the Holy Scripture he finds those 
words which give him confidence and assurance and which 
in his mighty, most inspired music have risen to immortal 
glory’’ (Specht). Not to be able to lose oneself, this too is 
narcissism; and here too his matrimonial inhibitions are 
rooted. 

For many reasons his sexual life remained primitive, 
almost always restricting itself to women of the street—as 
was well known in Vienna—: ‘‘he carried his physical desires, 
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overflowing with strength, into dark alleys or to some nice 
and obliging ‘parlour-maid’, like the one whose name he later 
on found seribbled on one of his scores, as a reminder . .”’ 
(Specht ) 

In this respect, Vienna seems to have appeared to Brahms 
particularly suitable; at least he refused a fixed engagement 
in Diisseldorf for the reason, that in a small town a bachelor 
is a caricature. ‘‘In Vienna one can easily remain a bach- 
elor. .. I no longer want to marry, and—yet I have some 
reasons to be afraid of the fair sex.’’ (1877) 

When scarcely thirteen years old, the boy Brahms 
played in sailor’s inns in the evening. Here too early he got 
to know the active, frivolous purchasable sexuality of the 
prostitute. He himself once told of scenes he witnessed: 
of the sailors, who rushed into the inn, after a long voyage, 
greedy for drinks, gambling and love of women, half naked, 
who sang their obscene songs to his accompaniment, then 
took him on their laps, and enjoyed awaking his first sex- 
ual feeling. Such impressions, such seductions must be 
considered momentous, in their consequences. Here perhaps 
we have to do with an early initiation, into the dark secrets 
of life, which at first alarms and repells the lad, but forever 
draws the man back into its net. His sexual life certainly 
showed a division, which could not be bridged nor indeed 
unveiled: an embarrassing secret, concealed at least from 
the ladies of his heart.| Sexuality in such eases is reduced 
to the role of a humble, physical function, the tender ador- 
ing love fur women, being kept separate from this function, 
‘“‘immaculate’’. It is clear, that this reverential love was 
in the first place given to his mother. She could not indeed 
have appeared very attractive to the boy, as she limped 
from a foot-disease, and had grown old—she was 17 years 
older than her husband—but the treasures of her soul, her 
goodness and piety, influenced him for long afterwards. 

Brahms became more and more of an old bachelor, 
whimsical and pedantic, helpless in practical things. To 
tie a cravat, or to make up a parcel and to post it, was to 
him a catastrophe. Nor was he skilled as a conductor, he 
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was lacking in manual dexterity. His powerful and hand. 
some head was set upon a stockily built body. Eugenie 
Schumann tells, how skillfully and even perilously he once 
did gymnastics and jumped before the children in Diissel- 
dorf; but later he became stout and clumsy. When asked, 
why he had no wife, he would give an evasive reply, with a 
jest. To a pert young lady, who had asked him why ‘“‘Herr 
Doktor’’ had not married, he replied with ready wit: ‘‘No 
one has wanted me as yet, and if there were any one, | 
should not want her, because of her bad taste!’’ In the 
eighties, he expressed his ambivalent attitude, character- 
istically with the phrase of a humorist: ‘‘Unfortunately I 
never married and am thank God still single.’’ 

We know the clumsy and unpsychological attempts, 
which are made to persuade bachelors to get married; to 
Brahms too this happened pretty often. We are told of 
Brahms, going with some ladies for a country-walk; when 
they entered an inn, Brahms flirted with the waitress; she 
was just such a healthy, pretty and fresh creature, as al- 
ways excited in him a happy feeling of living. Someone 
eried out, that he ought to get married; someone added, 
that he knew two persons, who were quite willing to marry 
him. The man of 63 answered: ‘‘I cannot marry any more, 
believe me. I should be forced to despise any a girl, who 
would choose me for her husband. You certainly won't 
persuade me, that anyone could fall in love with me—as I 
am at present?’’ By this time of course it was too late; but 
the enigma why he resisted between the years of 25 to 45, 
is our problem. 

The psychoanalysis of famous dead men, is careful not 
to overlook any knowledge about their early childhood, 
for by this, some characteristic moment or saying of later life 
can thus be given its psychological place. Such a saying of 
Brahms, when death had just taken his mother from him, may 
be told here. Florence May tells in her biography that Brahms, 
while under the influence of his mother’s death, exclaimed af- 
ter the burial: ‘‘I have no longer a mother now: I must mar- 
ry.’’ Eyewitnesses told it. Kalbeck tells the same story, 
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but he says, the words were uttered at his mother’s death- 

bed. This utterance implies that loss of the mother 

brought to life the son’s desire for a wife, or in other words 

his attachment to his mother till then, had prevented mar- 

riage, or at least had made it superfluous. This would be a 

confirmation of the fact, often disclosed by psychoanalysis, 

that intimate mental fixation to a mother may influence 

and inhibit a son’s love-life, and it may also be a confirma- 

tion of the common experience, that men thus inhibited, get 

the desire to marry only after their mother’s death. It is 

only by assuming an unusually intensive and lasting filial 
love for his mother, that we can comprehend, that Brahms 
fell in love with Clara Schumann, a sevenfold mother, who 
was 14 years his senior, and a happily married wife of the 
admired friend, to whom he owed his decisive advancement. 
He comforted her, and was full of sympathy, when Schu- 
mann went to the asylum. And he reverently mourned 
the dead man with her. But later Brahms’ love became 
more passionate, as we see in the letters, which have escaped 
destruction. It may also be seen, in his music of that period 
with passionate force and never failing fullness. Later on 
there seems to have been some crisis, perhaps partly owing 
to a disappointment—for one can hardly speak of a pas- 
sionate love on the part of Clara—and there began that 
ideal relation, full of sympathy for one another, mutual stim- 
wation and frankness of speech, that ‘‘amitie amoureuse’’ 
of two spirits and minds of high ethical standard. Eugenie 
Schumann says, that Brahms*must have hurt Clara, so that 
she did not quite understand that change: ‘‘Brahms rec- 
ognized, that a task awaited him which required all his 
personality and which was incompatible with his devoting 
himself exclusively to a friendship." They were not always 
untroubled, when together; when Brahms was harsh and 
Eugenie had to comfort her mother, Clara said: ‘‘ You don’t 
know, what he was formerly; so tender and loving, an ideal 
man.’’ Thus the daughter (who may not have got to know 
everything) described the last time they were together in 
October 1895: Clara played for Brahms some Bach and 
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some of his own works. Then she sat there with slightly 
reddened cheeks, her eyes shining as if from an inner light. 
Brahms sat opposite her with a look, that was gentle and 
moved. ‘‘Your mother played quite magnificently to me’’, 
he said. The friends embraced and kissed each other, as 
they have done for years, when parting or meeting. Clara 
soon afterwards fell ill, and died in the following May. At 
first, when bad news came about her state of health, Brahms 
wrote to their common friend Joachim: ‘‘And when she has 
gone from us, will not our face glow with joy whenever we 
think of her? The lovely woman in whom we have delighted, 
throughout a long life, loving and admiring her ever more 
and more.”’ 

Natures such as Brahms’, are capable of very diverse 
sentiments, something between love and friendship; they 
bring to their relations to women this love for their mothers, 
which they have not overcome; and a love is born, to which 
sexuality is usually denied. But friendship then is more 
tender, more compassionate, grateful and more reverential 
and it uses the word: love. 

‘*T think, I esteem and revere her really no more than 
I love her’’, Brahms once wrote of this relationship, ‘‘I 
believe, I can never love a girl again, at any rate, I have 
quite forgotten girls; they only promise us the heaven, 
which Clara has opened to us.’’ Such men love women in 
preference to girls, and older women rather than younger 
ones. They want their guidance and advice, they love their 
children too and like to help them in need. Brahms several 
times, in a most tactful way, offered Clara a large sum of 
money; he always took a kindly interest in the children; 
her daughter Julie, he seems to have loved, though it only 
became evident, when someone else had chosen her. It is 
thus, that his life-long loyalty, his never getting-free are 
explained as they occur in relation to Clara, and also to her 
rival ‘‘in pocket-edition’’, Herzogenberk. To such men, 
who have not overcome the ‘‘Oedipus-Complex’’, the be- 
loved woman only substitutes the mother (sister), and the 
relationship has neurotic features, changing moods, attempts 
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to escape, and so on. In this category may be placed the para- 
doxieal gruffness of Brahms towards Clara. Resignation and 
unfulfilled desire, longings and dissatisfactions, all the fa- 
yourite day-dreams: when otherwise, they bring disturbing 
libidinal agitations into every cultural act, here the artistic 
creation of a genius will be quite.under their influence. From 
that came Brahms’ passionate emotion, when composing, from 
that came the weaving in of his love, the dedications. The 
composer escapes into his creation and liberates himself in 
it; there is given form and pattern to inner processes. We 
have already spoken of the piano-quartet in C-Minor as an 
illustration to the last chapter of ‘‘Werther’s Leiden’’. 
In a letter to Clara he said: ‘‘I am also painting a por- 
trait of you, which shall become an adagio.’’ In his Schu- 
mann Variations he not only revealed in a middle melody a 
tender homage for his dear friend, but by weaving in one 
of Clara’s own themes, he secretly did homage to her and 
let a tender message be heard. The sextet in B-Major is 
the reflection of that heart story about a girl, who later 
married a rich man. To Mrs. Herzogenberg he confessed his 
unhappy love in the piano-rhapsodies, which he dedicated 
to her. Kalbeck and Specht again and again know how to 
interpret Brahms’ works in this way. often enough by fol- 
lowing the composer’s own indications. The ‘‘ Deutsches 
Requiem’’ is composed for two persons he loved: Robert 
Schumann and his own mother. The tenderness of friend- 
ship also finds musical expression; thus he writes on the 
score of his serenade when sending it to Joachim: ‘‘ Continue 
your affection for the piece, dearest friend, it belongs to 
you and sounds for vou. For what is the reason of music 
sounding so friendly, if it is not because of the few whom 
one loves like you.’’ Of course this bringing in of stormy 
emotions in his compositions, is chiefly done unconsciously. 
Brahms pointed this out, when he composed the ‘‘Serious 
Songs’’ without knowing of Clara’s imminent danger of 
death: ‘‘Deeply within men something often speaks or 
compels, almost unconsciously, and this now and then will 
reveal itself as a poem or as music.’’ 
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Brahms’ works therefore are a diary of the man, who 
was otherwise so reserved. His true life is spent apart from 
the things of the outer-world. It is his consolation, the 
spiritualization of his wishes, a sublimation. ‘‘I am in love 
with music, I love music, I think of nothing but it, and only 
of something else when it makes music more beautiful. 
You will see, I will write love-songs again, and not to A-Z, 
but to music itself.’’ From early childhood music was the 
center of his being, his ambition. A serious desire to learn 
made him read and make extracts and buy books. This 
belonged to his Ego-ideal, just as did honesty, frankness, 
modesty, democracy, simplicity of living. According to 
this sexuality was something low and must remain concealed. 


Niemann takes the easy line of explaining Brahms’ 
bachelorhood by attributing his abstinence from marriage 
to a sort of deliberate act, because appreciation of his artistic 
work had been kept too long from him. Imprudently he 
follows in this Brahms’ own statements which to our mind 
are not satisfactory. Confirmed by our experience we claim 
the right, in spite of Brahms’ statement to Widmann, to 


seek for deeper motives for his unconscious marriage-in- 
hibition. In this we are guided by the data about the 
psychology of remaining unmarried which are derived from 


the analysis of others. 


In our state of civilization matrimony is statistically 
the historically proved solution of life, forced upon us by 
the example of our parents’ married life and that of the 
surrounding world; it is the foundation on which men 
develop their careers, without the disturbance of seeking 
transient objects of love. For the man the founding of a 
new family. a new center, arises out of his liking for mother- 
liness of women and out of his identification of himself 
with the father. Matrimony is the consequence of severing 
oneself from the parents’ family. Apart from the social 
aspect it is the hygienic solution of the sexual problem. 
Matrimony therefore is the natural solution of life and the 
union of the sexes: If an individual remains unmarried or 
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without children, it is a serious break-away from the tra- 
ditions of generations of the past. 

Indeed, when analysing persons who have remained 
unmarried more deeply, we find psychosexual abnormalities 
or inhibitions of which they are unconscious and which— 
for want of explanation—are replaced secondarily by fic- 
titious reasons; these often contain only a small amount 
of truth and average circumstances. If anyone asserts that 
he has remained unmarried because appreciation and money 
have come too late, it may be said that many men marry 
before being appreciated or becoming well-off. The ques- 
tion remains: which are the mental reasons, which cause 
these to renounce marriage and those not? 

It is known that creative men, particularly philoso- 
phers, very often are not married at all or are unhappy in 
marriage, and among these poets and artists have their place. 
Psychoanalytical works have produced some explanations. 
(4) Benefactors of mankind are often very unhappy them- 
selves; so was Brahms, as we have seen already. Now we 
have to prove that inhibitions of his love life were the chief 
cause of this. 

One cause of this inhibition, as we have pointed out, 
was his fixation to the mother. We will now turn to a 
second similar inhibition. We start with the sentence 
which we find in the book on Agathe von Siebold and which 
implies so much: A certain fear of the fair sex and of his 
own weakness seems never to have left Brahms. 

We know just such an inferiority-complex, concerning 
the sexual life, which causes its victims to doubt their own 
masculinity; makes them shy and despondent with the 
female sex ; makes them imagine themselves to be unable to 
satisfy the higher female being, more particularly in the 
lasting union of matrimony. We eall this complex ‘‘castra- 
tion-complex’’, by which we mean, in a literal sense, the 
formation of the fear, of being physically an incomplete 
man. It is received in childhood by impressions, self re- 
proaches and so on. 

Let us recall the ‘‘artistiec appreciation, too long denied 
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to him’’, which is said to have prevented him from marry. 
ing: his fear of a wife, if he should bring her news of a 
failure; his renouncing both Opera and matrimony. The 
joking remark that he could not marry a girl who would 
favour him, because this would prove her bad taste, reminds 
us of his diffidence and of his distrust of his own appearance. 
He did not take much trouble with his exterior, but he wore 
long hair and a full-beard, a sign of his masculinity, counter- 
ballanecing his high voice. His figure was short. 

Once he said: ‘‘I never, or very rarely, am satisfied 
with myself. Never, indeed, peaceful, but changing from 
happiness to gloom. But I feel so little desire and have no 
disposition to complain to others of my lack of genius and 
skill, that 1 must always look quite different from what I 
feel.”’ 

Many a gloomy mood might here be traced back to 
doubts about his own talents: on the other hand there are 
quite a few symptoms of great self-reliance in this respect. 
Brahms was remarkably intolerant towards his contem- 
poraries Liszt, Wagner and Bruckner. Especially towards 
Liszt he was inflexibly, almost maliciously aggressive and 
showed an incredible irritation; his judgments, even of the 
works of his friends were caustic, jokingly evasive. He 
treated Wagner sceptically and Bruckner with a hostile 
misunderstanding. If one thinks of his harshness towards 
his friends, one must say that Brahms could not control 
his aggressive impulse. In this respect also he does not 
appear well balanced and harmonious. ‘‘Brahms was sick 
in a secret corner of his soul, and out of his own restlessness 
he was bound to hurt others’’ (Specht). Dissatisfaction 
and discontent made him occasionally hurt and repel every- 
one: Brahms being shy and sensitive, preferred the com- 
pany of children and animals and liked to make children 
happy with little presents. Apart from travelling he had no 
wants for himself, he had some property, and to Clara as well 
as to others he offered rather large gifts of money. His will, 
by which he wanted to leave his property to the ‘‘Gesselschaft 
der Musikfreunde’’, was incomplete and unsigned. Concern- 
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ing money he does not appear quite unprejudiced. Money, 
even a free ticket, he never accepted ; he was fanatically frank 
never wishing to sem something different from what he was. 

His few faults, Eugenie Schumann said, lay on the 
surface. He displayed them with indifference, leaving the 
world to lift the thin veil and to discover the heart of pure 
gold beneath. He made no show in order to capture a 
woman; he aspired to other glories. In his musie also his 
sincere honesty, his ingeniousness and his self-control are 
apparent. 

In an essay ‘‘Das Ethos bei Brahms’’ Robert Lach 
writes: ‘‘He began his career as a romanticist and was 
gladly received by romanticists as one of them; but early 
enough he became conscious of the danger of Romance, 
which causes incontrolled dissipation into emotional excess 
and visionary dreams; with the relentless honesty and 
frankness, which is shown by his life and work in their in- 
finite ingeniousness, truthfulness and the sincerety, which 
may become the most bitter harshness, he turns towards 
the more severe constraint of the Viennese classics. But 
his self-discipline becomes sharper and stricter, the task of 
controlling his own Ego becomes harder, rougher and more 
inflexible, he turns to the art of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and of the great ones of the Netherlands, towards the poly- 
phony of the 16th century. .. His impulse towards in- 
geniusness, honesty and plain sincerety, which existed from 
the beginning, developed a most ascetic moderation in the 
use of artistic means of expression.”’ 


We will now recapitulate the development of Brahms’ 
life. His most honest, cheerful and ambitious father had 
a decisive influence upon him. We must think of him as 
more, than an average musician. He must in some way 
have striven upwards, striven towards higher aims, must 
have shown some passion. Otherwise the son also would 
not rise above everyday-life. Brahms the father ‘‘out of 
pure passion for music twice ran away from his parents’ 
home’’ and he offered his son a higher musical training. 
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Thus music became the very core of the son’s life, the main 
support of his aspirations. At first it filled his days with 
studies but also offered him a private and personal medium 
for the expression of his emotions. It gave him the narcis- 
sistic satisfaction of creation and soon brought him the 
approval of the world around him. 

Father and mother were his models; in moral matters 
they certainly acted as guardians to his severe conscience; 
his morals were naturally good. Music, sincerety and am- 
bition were to be the supporting pillars in his life; there was 
little room left over for love of women. In sailors’ inns he 
had had many brutal and revealing experiences; but he 
reserved himself for higher aims. His father, too, can scarcely 
have been an erotic man with a thirst for mere beauty, or 
he would not have married a limping woman, 17 years older 
than himself. Moreover the atmosphere of their life was full 
of cares and darkened by poverty. ‘‘Not many,’’ Brahms 
said later on speaking of his youth, ‘‘can have had so hard 
a time as [.”’ 

With all this his mother, who was absorbed in house- 
keeping, had nothing to do. But she transmitted to her son 
her tender, kind and pious nature. The son showed through- 
out life a particular kindness towards animals and towards 
children. To show tenderness towards these two kinds of 
beings is less dangerous, than towards men, and timid 
persons prefer their company to men’s. Brahms’ mother 
was primarily a mother and a housewife. She lived for her 
children, was delicate, more frail than her busily occupied 
husband. Being perhaps his mother’s favourite, Brahms 
absorbed the picture of a mother always nourishing, help- 
ing and guiding. This conception was later to be enriched 
by his meeting with the woman, who in music played the 
part of a mother nourishing, helping and guiding. She was 
to remain forever his Egeria. Brahms throughout his life was 
a devoted and self-sacrificing child. 

His life was filled with musical creation, with the 
knowledge of his ability, his sense of vocation; it was the 
formation of architectonic forms out of well-sounding melo- 
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dies. ‘‘When a nice melody comes to my mind, I prefer it 
to the Leopold-medal, and if it should make the writing of 
a symphony possible, I would prefer it even to all rights of 
eitizenship’’ (Brahms). 

Besides these aims he early learned to esteem solitude, 
to listen to his own spirit in quiet. Company was disturb- 
ing and so even marriage was a danger. It was better 
to think of persons dear to him. Their forms and his feel- 
ings for them were part of his daydreams, which became 
music. He could work best on lonely walks. Composing 
at the piano often became an orgy of violent emotions which 
he enjoyed with a sort of narcissism. 

Coming from a poor house Brahms never had learned 
society manners and had seen nothing of elegant dress. He 
remained diffident and timid. Always cleanly, far from 
being a dandy, he used to look like someone ‘‘who washes 
with common soap at a fountain’’ (Specht). Even as a 
young man he did not look very neat, so that Rubinstein 
gave the following picture of him: ‘‘He is not clever enough 
for the drawing-room, not passionate enough for the con- 
eert-hall, not primitive enough for the country and not 
refined enough for the city.’’ 

Brahms showed a peculiar diffidence towards women; 
he never payed court to them, nor was he a breaker of 
hearts. Once he was very much in love with a girl and 
even went so far as to exchange rings. But when asked 
to declare himself, he escaped in spite of the love he had 
openly admitted, confessing that he could endure no fetters. 
The courage to marry was lacking, just as was self-confidence 
to compose an opera. But he longed for wife and children 
and the disappointment of his bachelorhood later was often 
expressed, either tragically or under the disguise of sar- 
easm. His tender love of women remained unsatisfied ; 
here constant longing and resignation were his fate. Con- 
noisseurs hear sometimes in his music the restraint necessary 
to peace and harmony. 

His profound sense of inferiority remained unconscious. 
Brahms placed in the foreground a slow career and perhaps 
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too the fact that he was small and shortsighted. As objects 
of sexuality he had only to do with simple girls of humble 
origin, who could be paid for their love-service. 

But one woman accompanied him‘ all through his life, 
from the moment when, twenty years of age, he first met her. 
This was Clara Schumann, the great artist, daughter of 
that severe teacher Wieck, widow of Robert Schumann, for 
whom she had striven for years and with whom she had 
spent years of untroubled married happiness. Brahms at 
first admired her as the wife of his protector, of the creator 
of his career and as the best connoisseur and counsellor in 
music, and he fell in love with the kind woman, who 
treated him like a son who was blessed with divine 
talents. Close to her, when Schumann died, first mentally 
and sometime later also physically —giving her advise, 
help, comfort and his company—he falls into a state of 
mind, which cannot hide his real love, as it is revealed in the 
letters of this time. It is his ‘Werther-period’ and was 
crowned with his most fruitful work. The virtuoso, 14 years 
his senior, caring for seven children, forced to earn her 
own living, wandering through many countries, acquires 
world-wide fame. She does not belong to him, except as 
a loyal friend, understanding hi. through his art. This 
friendship fills his life; Clara is the interpreter of his works; 
he esteems highly her judgment and experienced with her 
all the happy and all the sad events (which alas! were far 
more numerous), connected with her children. They kiss 
each other when coming or leaving, and again and again 
they speak of their mutual fidelity in spite of the conflicts 
which sometimes occurred. ‘‘She is the only person whom 
I ever have loved’’, he could say of Clara. It was a peculiar 
state of being bound to ‘a mother’, a spiritually loved wom- 
an, a sister in Art; he came through his Werther-period 
without taking his own life. 

Brahms was not a happy man and we believe we know 
now the reason. He was inhibited in his love-life and could 
find no satisfaction in a noble woman’s heart. In spite of 
all longing he remained unmarried and really went through 
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life with love for a woman unfulfilled. His fate was inner 
isolation in spite of his fondness for pleasant sociability and 
particularly for those evening men’s circles with their 
smoking and drinking. We are not astonished to hear 
longing and grief sounding through his music. The Song of 
Fate and the Rhapsody treat a destiny of being-driven and 
being-misunderstood. He was always easily moved. We un- 
derstand better his moods, his harshness, his aggressive mock- 
ing and teasing, now that we understand how his life remained 
incomplete in order that his creative work might be whole. 

‘‘Stilled yearning, satisfied desire, wish-fulfillment are 
seldom fortunate gifts for the artist, in whose works the 
eternally unattainable lives and resounds. And the fate 
which he so terribly denounces, deals more kindly with him, 
when it refuses that which, as an usual thing, it graciously 
grants to the least of mortals’’ (Kalbeck). 

‘“‘There are living beings in nature, Walter Muschg 
says of artists, ‘‘who produce pearls, reacting upon some 
imperfection, a painful interference with their organism. . 


In the human world too, there exist similar enigmatic beings, 
who respond to a tragie disturbance of their life by creating 
beauty.”’ 


51 Brattle Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


FOOTNOTES 


(1) We are in the dark about it, as about Goethe and Frau von Stein. 
Whether nothing happened or something rather disappointing passed 
between them, does not make much difference. 

(2) “The love-life of such persons remains divided in two directions, 
which in art are personified as heavenly and earthly. Where they love, 
they do not desire, and where they desire, they cannot love. . . The 
chief safeguard against this disturbance, which men use in this love- 
conflict, consists in humiliating the sexual object. The overestimation 
normally adherent to the sexual object is applied to the incestuous 
object and te the objects taking its place” (Freud). 

(3) “Mostly he was bothered with his trousers, which he always braced 
up so high, that they were too short at the ankles. It did not help 
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much to ask the tailor to make them longer: Brahms used to draw the 
upper part up to his shoulders and with scissors cut off a piece of his 
trousers” (Kalbeck). 

(4) Freud: “Beitrage zur Psychologie des Liebeslebens”, Gesammelte 
Schriften, Volume V.—Hitschmann: “Verhutung und Heilung von Ehe- 
hemmungen”. Discussions of the IV. Congress of Sexual-Reform”, 1939, 
And Hitschmann: “Gottfried Keller”, International Psychoanalytic Li- 
brary, 1919. 
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ANXIETY, “FEET OF CLAY”, 
AND COMEDY 


by 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
New York 


Among the innumerable neurotic defenses against fear, 
there exists one which, although banal in itself, has not been 
worked out too clearly in our literature. I am referring to 
the constant need of some neurotics to prove that all pro- 
tagonists have ‘‘feet of clay’’. This demotion of the ‘‘poten- 
tial enemy’’ is, at bottom, an unconscious attempt to demon- 
strate that the alleged adversary is too weak to be dangerous. 

There is a clear cut difference between the unavoidable 
observation of the relatively healthy person to the effect that 
everyone has his peculiarities and ridiculous attitudes, and 
the compulsive necessity of neuroties to find the ‘‘ weak spot’’. 
The healthy person uses his observations for the purpose of 
making fun, the neurotic, under the disguise of making fun, 
uses them for the diminution of latent anziety. 

There is, from the common sense point of view, something 
puerile and immature in this constant search for ‘‘feet of 
clay’’. The whole search is based on a mistaken premise: the 
assumption that there exist people without some weak or 
ridiculous ‘‘corners’’ in their personality. La Rochefoucauld 
summed it up nicely in his maxim: ‘‘If in some people the 
ridiculous part of their nature has not become apparent, ob- 
viously one has not yet searched thoroughly enough.’’ 

To prove that a person you have first put on a pedestal 
has ‘‘feet of clay’’, is as simple as that other incontestable 
proof: everybody has a nose! 

Still, the discovery of ‘‘half-gods’’ is a favorite sport of 
neurotics. Experience teaches that the simplest way of being 
disappointed is—to expect too much. 

In a previous paper on writers, (1) I described a specific 
aspect of that technique: 


Edmund Bergler, M. D. 


The problem of ‘‘ocular malice’’ is closely con. 
nected with it. A series of writers which I analyzed 
showed a remarkable ability for ocular malice. It 
was a selective ability of seeing exclusively the dark 
and petty-ridiculous side of human behavior. I got 
the impression that an inner defense mechanism was 
involved: the first observation pertained to the per- 
son himself ; basically to the person’s own masochism. 


To counteract the resulting feeling of guilt, voyeurism 
was used as a proof that everybody else was mal- 
ictious. It was remarkable how malicious and, at the 
same time, petty and insignificant these observation 
were. “This malice of insignificant details—in very 
precise contradistinction to significant details—is in 
itself the result of feelings of guilt. It is precisely this 
guilt which makes these observations worthless. In 
the analytic transference this type uses a specific 
technique : these patients often refuse to use the couch 
since they constantly wish to observe the analyst. 


They have to find some insignificant and at the same 
time ridiculous detail—then they feel safe. The con- 
versation of these writers has the same topic as their 
books: a compilation of petty malice. One such writ- 
er told me triumphantly that he observed human 
nature so perfectly that not one decent person was 
described in his books. The man did not even grasp 
the severity of this self-indictment; he did not see 
that he was just running frantically after his favor- 
ite inner defense mechanism: not I am masochistic, 
but the outerworld is mean. One could ask why 
these writers who make malice their business do not 
make significant observations. The material is, sure- 
ly, not lacking: ‘‘Difficile satiram not seribere’’ as 
Horace says. The clinical fact is that these writers 
are either blind to the important facts, or, even if 
they see them, they present their observations with 
a twist which makes the tendencious approach too 
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obvious and defeats their own aim. The reason seems 


’ Con- to be inner feeling of guilt. 

yz 

” 7 Beside the feeling of guilt, mentioned in these cases, how- 

a ever, a more important ‘‘reassuring’’, fear-diminishing tend- 

I pot ency is involved. 

| bs Frequently the compulsive tendency to demote every- 

pe body is connected with cynicism intended as a proof of 

Mom ‘‘smartness’’ and ‘‘knowing the ropes’’. Cynicism per se 


is a complicated defense mechanism, (2) and contributes little 


ism to objective evaluation of facts. 
mal. It is a rather grotesque spectacle to observe that interest 
t the in biographies of ‘‘great men’’ has unconsciously its affective 
ition basis much less in identification with the hero than in finding 
very the reassuring ‘‘weak spot’’. A female patient, for example, 
S in worked through the 900 pages of Sherwood’s Roosevelt and 
this Hopkins, only to remember that the late president was served 
In poor food in the White House, disliked salad and never did 
cific anything to improve the quality of the cuisine. The patient 
uch immediately made a case for her own mother’s ‘‘neglect’’ 
yst. and father’s ‘‘weak attitude’’. 
me The French wit, Mme. Cornuel (1614-1694) uttered the 
‘on- statement, later attributed to various ‘‘great men’’: ‘‘No 
eir man is a hero to his valet.’’ This being the ease, it is utterly 
rit- senseless to acquire the knowledge of a valet. A man has to 
lan be judged by his ideas and achievements, and not by his 
vas inherent silliness. 
isp One could object that this deduction unjustifiably dis- 
see poses of comedy and satire. It does not—it rather clarifies 
or the difference between enjoying ridicule leveled against the 
ic, ‘foolishness’’ of others and being forced to look for the ridi- 
hy cule oneself. 
ot Satire and comedy, as literary products, serve a specific 
e- purpose in the psychic economy: to deny inner dependence 
aS on the upbringers in childhood, later projected upon the 
rs ‘“‘ereat’’ and not so great. Irony, wit, satire, are the weapoos 
of the weak; and who is weaker than the child in his relation 


to the ‘‘people with the halo’’ in the nursery? Hence, 
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irony—‘‘biting’’ irony—develops early in the child. It de. 
pends on how the narcissistic wounds of ‘‘once-upon-a-baby- 
time’’ healed, were compensated, or—remained open. The 
““state’’ of that narcissistic wound—its healing or not heal- 
ing—determines, among other things, the need for irony and 
scorn later in life. 

If the wound inflicted—unavoidably inflicted—to the 
child’s narcissism, does not heal, the unavoidable result js 
fixation ‘‘on the rejection evel’’. This psychic masochism 
(3) is counteracted by reproaches of inner conscience, with 
the once more unavoidable result that secondary inner de- 
fenses have to be instituted. One of the possible results is 
the ‘‘proof’’ that one is not frightened of one’s own psychic 
masochism, simply because the punish’ng person, who is now 
externalized, is—week and ridiculous. 

Ludwig Jekels set forth in his highly esteemed—and 
justifiably so—study on comedy (4) the idea that comedy 
hits, at bottom, aggressively at the oedipal father. Jekels 
saw in comedy the reversal of the roles: father-son, the father 
demoted to the son’s role. He subscribed to Henri Bergson’s 
“le monde reverse’’ formula, first espoused in Le Rire (1915), 
bolstering the philosopher’s argument with analytic dedue- 
tions and evidence. 

There is a good deal of truth in Jekel’s thesis, although 
a series of qualifications are necessary. 

First: the attack of the unconscious Ego is directed not 
directly at the pater familias, but rather the internal Ego- 
ideal, the enshrined intrapsychic images of the ‘‘significant 
persons’’ of the nursery (to use a phrase dear to the Wash- 
ington school of psychiatry), plus the child’s own narcissism. 
Thus the attack is directed against the ‘‘Daimonion’’, the 
antilibidinous section of the Super-ego. That correction was 
made after Jekels and I published our theory on the develop- 
ment and structure of the Super-ego in ‘‘Transference and 
Love.’’ (5) 

Second: the attack of the unconscious Ego is directed 
not only against the image of the oedipal father, but the image 
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of the preoedipal mother as well. ‘‘Authority’’ comprises all 
restrictions meted out to the child. The oedipal father is but 
the suecessor of the pre-oedipal mother. 

Third: the aggression against the ridiculed authoritative 
person in the comedy is not real but compensatory pseudo- 
aggression, covering deeper repressed psychic masochism. (6) 

Fourth: the real problem facing everyone in a situation 
of dependence is this: is he confronted with a nuisance—at 
worst a painful nuisance—, or does this psychic situation 
provoke the severe reproach of conscience pertaining to un- 
digested and by-gone psychic masochistic allure? More or 
less healthy people react in the former, neurotics in the latter 
fashion. Hence, the reaction of both types to comedy is dif- 
ferent: for the normal person comedy and satire are a spice 
which he can take or leave; for the neurotic they are indis- 
pensable items in his diet. 


It is interesting to observe that real satiric comedy on 
the stage, or screen is an extreme rarity. The reason is to be 
sought in the specific psychic make-up of the writer of satiric 
comedy. He is a writer with a stronger defensive aggression 
than the typical literary man has at his disposal. In my 
opinion, (7) the writer’s many faceted conflict comprises 
basically his more or less successful alibi: ‘‘It is not true 
that I want to be masochistically refused by mother! Mother 
does not even exist! I am autarchic, act the good, giving 
mother with myself on myself. I give to myself out of myself 
beautiful words and ideas!’’ With this unconscious ‘‘magie 
gesture’ and ‘‘unconscious negative hallucination’’, negat- 
ing mother’s very existence, the writer pulls himself up by 
his autarchie bootstraps and produces his unconscious alibi— 
literary work. (8) 

The writer’s bogey is the frantic fear that his inner 
conscience will not accept that alibi at face value and resist 
saying: ‘‘All your disguises, camouflages and alibis are 
fake; you are still a masochistic glutton for punishment and 
want to be refused.’’ From the study of literary sterility 
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(‘‘writer’s block’’) one can learn that in this emergency 
the writer uses the still stronger alibi: ‘‘I don’t want to be 
refused, J refuse.’’ Thus, ‘‘self-giving’’ of ideas and words 
is inhibited and the neurotie and unsuccessful alibi achieved, 
Unfortunately, the ‘‘eure’’ is worse than the disease to be 
combatted: the inhibited writer’s alibi automatically inhibits 
productivity. 

This desperate neurotie alibi shows also that the moment 
the writer descends from the self created alleged autarchic 
‘‘unity’’ to the duality (mother-child), his productivity 
ceases. 

The writer of comedy is somewhere between both ex- 
tremes: he must use his strongest defensive aggression with- 
out falling into the neurotic alibi-trap of the ‘‘refusing”’ 
role. It seems that the combination of avoidance of both 
Seylla and Charybdis is very rarely attainable. 

Another complication enters the picture. It is an old 
observation, confirmed by a series of analytic authors, that 
satirists are ‘‘melancholy’’ people. (9) They are on the 
borderline of psychotic depression with a saving grace of 
occasional manic defense. How not to be a psychotic of the 
manic-depressive type and sfill produce, is their modification 
of Hamlet’s query of ‘‘to be or not to be’’. It is exactly that 
‘‘temporary health in the shadow of psychosis’’ which ex- 
plains that the necessary psychic ingredients are so seldom 
met with, ingredients indispensable for the writer of satiric 
comedy. 

I have observed in clinical analysis that the writer of 
satiric comedy often cannot muster the necessary defensive 
aggression. Paradigmatic seems to me the case of a patient 
who asked himself concerning the plots of his ‘‘malicious 
comedies’’: ‘‘Who will suffer?’’ For a long time, he could 
not comprehend that in a real comedy the full impact of 
aggression is always and exclusively directed toward the butt 
of the joke, without allowing the spectator to identify with 
the victim. In this case, the masochism of the patient con- 
fused comedy with tragedy. 
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I once had the opportunity to observe the spontaneous 
emergence of a satiric ‘‘talent’’ in a non-writer. This patient, 
an employee of a bank, suffered from deep depression. He 
was a very shy, inhibited, frightened young man, but one 
day he handed me ‘‘something he had written’’, adding, by 
the way, that this was his first literary attempt. It turned 
out to be the most witty satire on analysis I had ever read. 


In a short dramatized sketch the patient described his 
situation forty years hence. He is still in treatment, still 
poor, whereas I live in luxury, am famous and work only 
“for fun’’ with a few selected millionaires. Then followed 
an elaborate description of an appointment on Christmas 
Eve. Because of the exorbitant fees I charge, the poor pa- 
tientt. now an old and decrepit wreck, an afford only one 
appointment per year, and that only of five minutes dura- 
tion. The butler does not want to admit him, considering 
him a beggar. He finally convinces the butler that he, the 
patient, is a relic of my past. After long waiting, a lady 
comes out from the consultation room, recognizes him and 
states with surprise, ‘‘Is it really already one year since I 
saw you last?’’ That lady, too, is for a very long time in 
treatment and measures time only according to how often 
she sees the relic. Finally, I come out and take a look at 
the patient. My sizing him up takes an appreciable time, 
though I know I have only five minutes at his disposal. Te 
afford the fee for these five minutes, he starves the whole 
year. After finishing my ocular inspection, the patient col- 
lapses and dies of starvation. I state coldly and with some 
surprise: ‘‘I didn’t know that you had that symptom, too!’’ 

In analysing (10) that ‘‘joke’’, one could detect the 
mechanism pathognomie for a ‘‘joke against himself’’. (11) 
Under a thin disguise of pseudo-aggression, self flagellation 
is visible. Were hatred the driving motive of the man’s satire, 
he would have described a ease of ‘‘ poetic justice’’: he would 
be triumphant, I, however, humiliated. The aggression dis- 
played in his satire was needed only for the purpose of con- 
trast, as ‘‘proof’’ of how unjustly he was treated. The whole 
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satire was unconsciously imbued with masochistic ‘‘suffering” 

—gladly accepted. 

The mechanism underlying this ‘‘joke against himself” 
has the following features. (12) Self-derision is a technique 
used exelusively by psychic masochists. One can go so far 
as to state that a normally aggressive person never makes 
such remarks at all, sometimes even is disgusted with the 
pronounced self-humiliation implied in self-derision. If the 
self-derisive technique is not overdone, he enjoys ‘‘as a joke”’ 
the humiliation of the humiliated person in small doses, 
though he has an instinetive suspicion of him. He under- 
stands the technique of Charlie Chaplin and his more modern 
imitators on the radio because they get paid for it. But 
to offer oneself as the butt of the joke, more, to produce it 
onself, goes beyond the typical person’s understanding. 

Every expression of self-derision and ‘‘grim humor” 
presupposes an unhappy situation. The man condemned to 
death who, on the way to the electric chair makes the remark 
**T hope I don’t catch cold,’’ negates for a split second the 
bodily destruction in store for him and rises in a sort of 
negative hallucination above the situation, but the possibility 
of making that face-saving remark depends on his accepting 
the condition of death. This type of wit reminds one of a 
hangman who jokes with the condemned man. 

Specifically, the technique rests on a quadrangular basis: 
Act 1. The Super-ego of the humorist has brought about 

aggressively, or helped to bring about, a desperate 
situation for the Ego by tolerating a masochistic 
dilemma, being ‘‘bribed’’ by the unhappiness and 
self damage involved in the act. 

Act 2. The masochistic ego turns to the super-ego in a sort 
of prayer for help and love, begging at least to be 
loved by the super-ego after punishment, and at the 
price of it. ' 

Act 3. The answer of the super-ego is to scorn the ego and 
undertake aggression against it, under the mask of 
comfort. 


‘ 
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Act 4. Driven to desperation, the disappointed ego now 
undertakes aggressions itself, against the super-ego 
(more exactly, against the ego-ideal section of the 
super-ego (13), relapses into primary narcissism, 
deceives itself as to the reality for a few seconds in 
a kind of negative hallucination, and enjoys itself 
in a sort of intoxication. 

Applying these assumptions to the satire of my patient: 

Act 1. The analyst is unjust by not curing, but exploiting 
him. 

Act 2. Instead of discarding the malefactor, he holds on 
to him, starves even, to afford five minutes per year 
(!) and woos him for his love. 


Act 3. The kick, expected and wanted, is promptly admin- 
istered with coldness and determination: first the 
analyst cheats him of his precious seconds, then, 
even his pitiful death elicits only scientific curiosity 
and even a wrong diagnosis. 

Act 4. Narcissistic megalomania is triumphant: he even 
knows what’s going to happen after his death. Add- 
ed is a slight admixture of spurious aggression, 
comparable to the masochistic oriental technique of 
hanging himself before the malefactor’s doorsteps. 
What is overlooked in this technique, is that it pre- 
supposes the victim’s death. (14) 


As a literary example, I mention an episode in the life of 
Heinriche Heine. In his last eight years the poet was par- 
alyzed and unable to use the lower part of his body. His 
wife, the fluttery Parisian grisette, did not pay too much 
attention to the sick and jealous poet. One night she was 
unusually late in coming home and Heine immediately sus- 
pected that she had left him. He dragged himself on his 
arms into her room,—this took a long ‘time and was painful— 
found that she was still ‘‘missing’’, but discovered that her 
pet, an ugly parrot, was still there. ‘‘In that moment’’, re- 
ported Heine to a friend, ‘‘I knew for certain that my wife 
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hadn’t left me. She was capable of leaving me, but would 

never go without her beloved parrot . . .’’ (15) 

Act 1. The unhappy situation, paralysis based on lues ang 
choice of a cold woman were both self-provoked, and 
Heine was conscious of the first part, at least. There 
are statements of the poet on record in which he 
accused his sex life for his paralysis. He seems 
to have suffered from tabes, one of the late sequelae 
of syphilis, though the diagnosis is not fully clari. 
fied, and it is not clear whether he accuses syphilis 
or, erroneously, his infantile masturbation for his 
plight. 
Instead of accepting the results, the poet uses them 
with his flippant wife for purposes of masochistic 
pleasure via exaggerated jealousy and feeling of 
being unjustly treated. He continues to woo her. 
The expected kick is promptly delivered: The Paris. 
ian grisette runs runs around and has a good time. 
Narcissism is triumphant after discarding love and 
affection, coupled with the typical spurious dosis 
of ‘‘aggression’’. In entering the hopeless compe- 
tition with the beloved pet, the parrot, the victim 
retires to sugarcoated self-pity, the only real com- 
panion of his ‘‘mattress-tomb’’. 

Another detail is interesting in connection with wit as 
encountered in psychic masochists. They are frequently in- 
capable of telling a good story or joke. A series of such 
patients complained that they spoil every joke they hear 
when repeating it. They don’t want success even there. One 
coud apply an old saying of Ludwig Boerne to these people: 
‘*There are people who need more time to tell a story than 
the story needed time to happen in the first place. These are 
the general collectors of boredom.”’ 


The writer of satiric comedies is handicapped in his 
produetivity by the constant duality of deep masochistically 
tinged depression and the tendency to direct unproductive 
irony against himself. Only in exceptional cases does he— 
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the self-rescued defendant living under the shadow of manic- 
depressive psychosis, having outrun and outwitted the shad- 
ow—muster enough aggression to ‘‘hit back’’. That rarely 
encountered half miracle makes him a writer of satiric com- 
edies. Thus he answers Ibsen’s question: ‘‘Is the great really 


great?”’ 


951 Central Park West 
New York 24, NY 


NOTES 


(1) “Further Studies on Psychoanalysis of Writers”, The Ps An Review, 
34: 499-468, 1948. 

(2) See Ch IX of the author’s The Battle of the Conscience, Washington 
Institute of Medicine, 1948. 

(3) For elaboration see the author’s book The Basic Neurosis—Oral 
Regression and Psychic Masochism, Grune and Stratton, New York, 1949. 
(4) “Zur Psychologie der Komoedie”, Imago, XII: 328-335, 1926. 

(5) Imago, 1934, No.1. For elaboration see The Battle of the Conscience. 
(6) For the differentiation between both, see “Differential Diagnosis 
Between ‘Normal’ and ‘Neurotic’ Aggression”, Quarterly Review of 
Psychiatry and Neurology, T. I. 1946. 

(7) See e. g. “The Relation of the Artist to Society”, American Imago, 
vol. 4, 1948. Summary in Psychoanalysis and the Writer (in prepara- 
tion) 

(8) There are, of course, other mechanisms invloved: e. g. the “scop- 
ophiliac exchange”. The writer changes imagination (voyeurism) into 
exhibitionism. See “Psychoanalysis of Writers and of Literary Pro- 
ductivity”, ir. Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences (ed. Dr. Roheim) 
International Universities Press, New York, 1947. 

(9) Some satiric writers are quite conscious of that fact; see e. g. 
Wilhelm Raabe’s dictum: “Laughter is one of the most serious things 
in this world.” 

(10) It is interesting that flashes of satiric writing may frequently 
occur; it is the sustained effort which makes the difference between 
the writer of satiric comedies from the person who—in an exceptional 
situation—produces a satire. In a case described in a previous paper 
(“A Clinical Approach to the Ps An of Writers”, The Ps An Rev, 31:1, 
1944, pp. 54-55, fourth example) a woman writer wrote, years before 
her analysis, one satire, had success with it, was encouraged by critics 
to write more—only to revert to silly and idyllic short stories. In 
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studying situations in which the “flash” appears, it turned out with 
regularity that the person had been at the lowest ebb in his defensive 
efforts against reproaches of the Super-ego accusing him of psychic 
masochistic enjoyment. The frantic pseudo-aggressive defense in these 
people is—satire. For instance, in the case of the dramatized satire 
on analysis the unique and never repeated impetus appeared at the 
high point of the patient’s transference in repetition of the masochistic 
attachment to the pre-oedipal mother; in the case of the poetess men. 
tioned above, in the months of her husband’s unemployment in 1929, 
This loss of “social face”, as she called it, made her consciously very 
unhappy, but fulfilled, on the other hand, her craving for the badly 
needed proof that mother (projected upon the husband) is really—re. 
fusing. Her conscience caught up with her alibi, accusing her of 
masochistic enjoyment; as defense the “bloody satire” directed at the 
“unemployed big shots” of a husband was produced. 

(11) The phrase is used in The Education of Henry Adams, p. 189. 
The typical joke is directed against another person. The words humor 
and wit apply to that type exclusively. The English language does 
not possess a word for jokes directed against oneself. The German 
language distinguishes, for instance, between “Witz” and “Humor”. 
The former term applies to jokes directed against another person, the 
latter to jokes directed against one’s own person. Self-derision is some- 
thing similar, though not identical. The reason why “jokes directing 
aggression against oneself” and self-derision are not identical, is that 
the latter comprises also “irony directed against oneself”. The latter 
technique, however, is often a preventive mechanism in order to fore- 
stall ridicule coming from the outside world. The audience of the 
“self-ironized” individual is always a listener or a group of listeners. 
The person using “jokes directed against oneself (“grim humor”) needs 
no audience; his audience is in the forum internum. 

(12) See “A Clinical Contribution to the Psychogenesis of Humor”, 
The Ps An Review, 24: 34-53, 1937. The paper contains a cross-section 
of the analytic literature on that topic. 

(13) This last portion as to the threefold direction of the aggression 
in humor appears in the article of Jekels and the author, “Uebertragung 
und Liebe”, Imago, No. 1, 1934. 

(14) The patient's prediction did, by the way, not come true entirely; 
I neither became so famous, nor did he remain so poor. He is today— 
twenty years after the prediction—a C.P.A. in a Midwestern city in 
this country. 

(15) Heine is a good example for the masochistic-defensive substruc- 
ture of satire. In his early poetry he expressed nearly exclusively 
masochistic self pity. A cruel woman who mistreats him, or his heroes, 
is the central theme. In his later satiric writings his pseudo aggression 
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is very marked. In an unpublished biography of Heine, I collected 
an extensive material for the interconnection of both. (Parts are pub- 
lished in “To Reject Someone—To Accept Someone”, Imago, XVIII; 
239-303, 1937.) It is also noteworthy that Heine never wrote a satiric 
comedy, although he was quite familiar with the dramatic technique, 
as his early tragedies prove. Frequently one can state that it is “easier” 
to write a satire in prose than a satiric comedy for the stage. The 
reason is the stronger concentration of “single minded” pseudo-aggres- 
sion in the latter. 
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With the continued refinement of psycho-analytical 
theory and practice it is to be expected that Freud’s original 
contributions to symbol-interpretation should have been en- 
riched and expanded. In fact, Freud anticipated this growth, 
stating in his lectures, ‘‘This is some material for a study 
of dream symbolism. It is not complete and could be both 
extended and made deeper.’’ (1) Continuing, he summar- 
ized the sources from which many of his interpretations were 
drawn, pointing out, in effect, certain psychological springs 
from which still further material would come bubbling forth 
probably as long as there are cultures to be studied. 

‘“‘We derive our knowledge,’’ he said, ‘‘from widely 
different sources: from fairy tales and myths, jokes and 
witticisms, from folklore, i. e., from what we know of the 
manners and customs, sayings and songs of different peoples 
and from poetic and colloquial usage of languages. Every- 
where in these various fields the same symbolism occurs and 
in many of them we can understand it without being taught 
anything about it. If we consider these various sources in- 
dividually, we shall find so many parallels to dream-symbolism 
that we are bound to be convinced of the correctness of our 
interpretations.’’ (2) 

In The Ego and The Id, Freud discusses the working 
out of thought processes into the conscious and describes the 
dynamies of verbal and picture symbols. Speaking of the 
latter, he mentions ‘‘. . . the importance of optical memory- 
residues — those of things (as opposed to words) .. .’’. He 
continues, ‘*. .. it is possible for thought-processes to be- 
come conscious through a reversion to visual residues, and 
that in many people this seems to be a favourite method.’’ 
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He refers to ‘‘visual thinking’’ and ‘‘thinking in pictures” 
and concludes, ‘‘In some way, too, it approximates more close. 
ly to unconscious processes than does thinking in words, and 
it is unquestionably older than the latter, both ontogenetically 
and phylogenetically.’’ (3) 

In connection with the processes of visual thinking, cer. 
tain observations may be made on the sexual act and the aet 
of climbing ladders, mountains or stairs. For example, each 
are performed in a standard manner the world over. Both 
are basic to all cultures of all times and are readily trans- 
lated into and communicated by a picture language. Hence 
it is understandable we should find the act of climbing used 
as a universal picture-symbol for the act of intercourse. The 
picture of movement, the pantomime in rhythm, becomes a 
symbol without words. 


Referring, on the other hand, to the symbolism of words, 
Freud asks, ‘‘How does a thing become conscious,’’ and re- 
plies, ‘‘By coming into connection with the verbal images 
that correspond to it.’’ (4) ‘‘The essence of a word is after 
all the memory-trace of a word that has been heard.’’ (5) 
Thus at times the word and not the picture contains the idea. 

It is in connection with the study of these word images, 


instead of picture images, that we find a new and dynamic 
interpretation subsumes the climbing of stairs in dreams. 
This new interpretation implicates the word-image for flight, 
as used in the American scene for a flight of stairs. Hereto- 
fore, in keeping with the comments of Freud, dreams of stairs 
have been almost universally and exclusively accepted in the 
action-picture frame of reference as connoting sexual inter- 
course. That the word-picture of a flight of stairs may carry 
a significance of its own was precipated by the Free Associa- 
tion and other material growing out of the following dream. 
I had to work late in my office which was in a 

skyscraper. On arriving, I found the usual night 
watchman in the lobby with a register which all peo- 

ple entering the building after hours are required to 

sign. It is very easy for thieves to get in office build- 
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ings at night, you know. 

I had signed the register and started to walk to 
the elevator when the watchman who was an old man 
told me the elevator was not running and that I 
would have to use the stairs. I was very much put 
out by this, but I started for the stairway. 

As I turned, I noticed for the first time that 
there was a horse standing near the register desk. 
Since it was a tremendous lobby, plenty big enough 
to keep a horse in, I was not particularly surprised 
at seeing one there. However, I did ask the watch- 
man why the horse was in the building. He told me 
it was cold outside and he had brought the herse in 
to keep it warm. By then, I had reached the stairs 
and had started to climb. 

As I did so, the horse leaped out from where he 
was standing and started to chase me upstairs. I 
started to run for my life, the horse pounding after 
me. I could almost feel his breath on my back. Cer- 
tainly I could hear the awful pounding of his hoofs 
on the stairs behind me. 


While I was running this way, something strange 


- happened. I had another one of those experiences 


I’ve told you about where I interpreted the dream 
as I was dreaming it. Actually, while flying up the 
stairs, I said to myself, ‘‘ Now this is very silly, hav- 
ing a horse chase me in a dream; why is it happen- 
ing? First, what does the horse mean?’’ 

I answered myself by saying, ‘‘That’s easy. The 
horse is the Old Gray Mare and the Old Gray Mare 
is your mother.’’ Then I said, ‘‘Why should my 
mother chase me upstairs; let’s see if I can figure it 
out while I run.’’ 


At this instant, I had a fantasy within the dream. 
While still flying upstairs, I had a fantasy of a long- 
cloud-like golden stairway going up into the sky . . . 
off into space. 
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**Why, of course,’’ I said, ‘‘why didn’t I think 
of it before! Stairs are time-space! Each step in 
this skyscraper is a day. Each flight of stairs is 
year. Step by step, flight by flight — day by day, 
year after year — I race through my lifetime, on and 
on into space.’’ 


By this time, I had negotiated several flights of 
stairs, the horse still after me. The night watchman 
had apparently been following us all the time, for 
he suddenly appeared behind us, shouting at the 
horse. When the horse didn’t stop, he pulled a 
pistol from his belt and shot him. We were in a 
hallway done in exquisite marble. It looked like a 
bank interior. When the horse dropped, the watch- 
man turned to me and said, ‘‘Son, you had a narrow 
escape. I didn’t want to shoot him, but I had to.’’ 

The fantasy and the interpretation of stairs in respect to 
time-space occurring within the dream are not the spring- 
boards for this article, provocative as they seem as a dream- 
within-a-dream. Nor is our primary interest in the sexual 
undertones in connection with the idea of bringing the horse 
inside to keep it warm (which indicates a use of the sexual 
drive as a means of finding warmth and a feeling of be- 
longing). 

Rather, the pertinent implications lie in the over-all and 
recurring theme of flight in a word-picture frame of refer- 
ence. This is underscored throughout by the dreamer’s use 
of such terms as running, chase, run for my life, pounding 
after me, breath on my back, behind me, flying up the stairs, 
and chase me up the stairs. Finally, it is erystallized near 
the end of the dream in the twice-repeated phrase, a flight of 
stairs. In short, instead of the traditional sexual significance 
associated with stairs, we here find an everyday colloquialism 
pertaining to stairs being acted out and clearly labelled by 
the dreamer as a symbol of escape, of running away . . . of 
flight. 

One of us (Moloney) has previously encountered ocea- 
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sional dreams of stairs which, while seemingly having a sex- 
ual connotation, nevertheless did not completely fit the psy- 
chological facts of the case. The above dream highlighted 
at once the association of stairs with flight, through the verbal 
image a flight of stairs. 

Re-examined with this thought in mind, even certain 
aspects of Freud’s own reference to stairs come into new and 
sharper focus. He said, it will be recalled, ‘‘. . . the act of 
mounting* ladders, steep places or stairs is indubitably sym- 
*Italics are Freud’s. 
bolic of sexual intercourse. On closer reflection we shall notice 
the rhythmic character of this climbing is the point in com- 
mon between the two, and perhaps also the accompanying 
increase in excitation — the shortening of the breath as the 
climber ascends.”’ (6) 

It is immediately apparent that Freud predicated his 
definition on the act of mounting. In its strictest sense this 
symbol-phrase is psychologically sound, but the very precise- 
ness of its wording precludes an application of the symbol 
to all dreams of stairs under all circumstances. Two possible 
reasons for Freud’s use of this specific image in connection 
with stairs might be mentioned. One, as Freud said, be- 
cause of its rhythmic character. The motion, the cadence of 
an individual’s ascent upstairs has been inculcated into the 
unconscious of many cultures for ages past. Two, Freud 
worked in the medium of the German language, a compar- 
atively straightforward and unimaginative tongue besides 
the colorful American idiom.* Verbs expressing locomotion 
up a stairway were probably limited, even as now, to those 
primarily descriptive of the act of mounting, as mount, as- 
cend, climb, go up. 


*This grammatical and semantic exactness of the German language, 
i. e., the mother tongue, unconsciously reflects, in turn, the neurotic 
conformism of the German culture... the compulsive obedience to 
rules and authority, the intense fear of self-assertiveness. Conversely, 
the freedom of the American Republic, its nonconformistic history in 
the world family of nations and the American conception of the rights 
of the individual are echoed in the “liberties” taken with the language. 
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More significant, however, the authors have been advised 
there is no widespread literal equivalent of a flight of stairs 
in the German language (7) though the colloquialism may 
be taking hold in that country currently from the impact of 
other tongues occasioned by two world wars. Thus, for 
psycho-analytical purposes at least, Freud would have “been 
unfamiliar with a popularly conceived verbal-image of flight 
in association with stairs. 

Research further shows that the phrase is of English 
derivation and was imported into the American Colonies as 
early as 1703 where it took hold and became woven into the 
language fabrie of the nation. Weighing the German con- 
ception of mounting stairs against the typical American ex- 
pressions for the same action reveals still more illuminating 
material in connection with this fact. 

For where one American will speak of mownting, as- 
cending or even going up the stairs, a dozen will tell of 
racing, tearing, flying, leaping, running, hurrying, bounding, 
scurrying, hopping, zooming, darting, charging, rushing, 
scramming, trotting, scooting, beating it up the stairs, or of 
taking steps two or three at a time. Each of these, it will be 
noted at a glance, is a basic expression of panic, fright or 
flight! It is not hard to conceive this idiom as unconsciously 
stemming from our inherited national verbal-image of flight 
of stairs. For, as stated recently by Harold L. Cox, ‘‘we must 
remember that the meanings of symbols are the people’s own 
meanings even though they may be unconscious of the fact 
that they have unconsciously put into semantic-symbolic 
apposition things which are discernably discrete in the real 
world’’ (8). 


With this in mind, it is not difficult, either, to see how 
the physiological reactions from the act of mounting indicated 
by Freud as, perhaps, common to the act of intercourse might 
readily be confused (in the American scene) with the re- 
action from flight associated with stairs. For panic and an 
urge to escape also produce an increase in excitation and a 
shortening of the breath. The fugitive races, his heart 
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pounds in fear, his pulse quickens and soon he is panting for 
air. Further, at the end of his flight, he is spent, exhausted, 
limp. 

Certain additional material in connection with the Am- 
erican usage of flight, as yet unexplored by us comes to 
mind here. First, is the symbol of flight in American myths 
and fairy tales, as in the case of Cinderella’s flight down a 
stairway in running from the ball. Second, is the use of 
flights of stairs in American movies where the dramatic note 
is one of escape. Finally, come many of our colloquialisms, 
interesting as verbal-images in themselves and even more so 
in terms of a possible outgrowth of a national conception of 
flight as we have been describing. These include: sudden 
flight, take flight, flight of years, put to flight, poetic flight, 
a flight of fancy, a flighty person, a flight of rage, fly off the 
handle, fly the coop, and fly-by-night to name a few. All these 
may well bear investigation. 
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The author reports on his inquiry whether the Jews have psycho- 
logical characteristics other than those impressed upon them by the 
historical and sociological conditions of their dispersion. An analysis 
of certain idiosyncrasies of the contemporary Jew reveals that he has 
a characteristic way of repressing aggression; this same pattern is found 
among the ancient Jews. A number of such parallels between modern 
and ancient Jews suggest that both have a singular manner of re- 
solving the Oedipus complex; and that this has given a specific psycho- 
logical physiognomy to all people who are identified in history as Jews.— 
This finding leads to conclusions of more general significance. It is 
logical to expect that every national (cultural) type will be traceable 
to some specific pattern of resolving the Oedipus complex. Cultural 
affinity between a group of nations would indicate resemblant patterns, 
For instance, the nations of Western Civilization seem to resemble one 
another more closely in this respect than they do the Jewish pattern. 
This justifies our contrasting a “Gentile” and a “Jewish” type, which 
is not in any way to be construed as implying racial differences.— 
The following chapters form part of a book, now in preparation, in 
which a complete outline of this investigation is given. One chapter 
has been published previously (“The Jewish God and the Greek Hero”, 
The American Imago, Vol. 5, No. 2, July 1948, pp. 152-166.) 


I. SHYLOCK IN CALIFORNIA 


Let me begin by telling you a little story. 

One morning in February, 1945 (the war was still on) 
I dropped in to see Ben at his second-hand store on Santa 
Monica Boulevard. It struck me that his temper was even 
worse than usual, and I was soon to learn why. His land- 
lord had just given him notice, and Ben complained bitterly 
of the wrongs he had to suffer. In the midst of his outburst, 
a Gentile woman walked into the store and asked for 
fluorescent lights, one of the many articles still scarce at 
that time. 
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‘*You’re just wasting your time,’’ Ben answered her 
ill-humoredly, in hoarse tones. ‘‘You can’t get fluorescent 
lights now, don’t you know? New lamps you can buy on 
priority, but from the Board you won’t get a priority. Why 
not? Because you are not in war work. Used lamps you 
can buy if you find them, but where can you find them! 
Here, in my store? It’s a joke! People have bought them 
up like crazy. You don’t believe me? Search my store— 
for every lamp you find I’ll pay you. And why can’t you 
wait till after the war? You got no lights in your room! 
I’ll tell you what—you can wait three weeks, yes? You 
see, my landlord kicks me out from this place, and a vacant 
store you can’t find in the whole city. So—if I have no 
store, what good are my fixtures to me? I might as well 
sell them. See the lights up there on the ceiling? They’re 
as good as new—pre-war models. So I tell you what—you 
come back in a month, and you can have them. You'll 
come ?”’ 

‘Indeed not!’’ declared the woman indignantly, and 
she left in a huff. 

Ben was hurt and surprised. ‘‘What do you know? 
| want to sell her merchandise that she can’t buy any place 
else, and she gets sore at me!”’ 

It does not take much psychological sagacity to under- 
stand the superficial part of Ben’s behavior and the wom- 
an’s reaction to it. Ben had just been elaborating on his 
misfortunes. He was angry with many people; with his 
landlord, who was virtually forcing him out of business; 
with himself, because he had failed to buy the property 
when it had been for sale; with his brother-in-law, who 
had adviced him against buying; and with the whole world. 
While he was thus complaining, the woman interrupted 
him and, at that, asked for something he could not supply. 
Now. Ben is not accustomed to control his emotions—his 
unpolished answer was full of resentment which the woman 
could not understand. She felt herself attacked by unex- 
pected rudeness and shut herself up in defense. This made 
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her ill-disposed to see the advantage in Ben’s offer; instead 
she became antagonistic, and rushed from the store. 

This was what happened in their conscious minds. There 
was nothing specific in Ben’s behavior so far. Had he been 
an ill-mannered Gentile rather than an ill-mannered Jew, 
he probably would have acted exactly as he did, allowing 
for the different language and articulation he would have 
used had he been of English, Irish or Italian descent. 

Yet there was something unmistakably and typically 
Jewish in his outburst which so far we have not grasped. 
This was perceivable in his gesticulations, the pantomime of 
his agitated face, the passion of his voice, the mixture of 
complaint, defense and accusation in his strange talk. To 
be sure, such observations are not sufficient for an analysis, 
but perhaps they permit some conjectures. 

We may hazard the guess that there was resentment 
in Ben against that woman because she was not beset by 
misfortune as he was—one who suffers always feels re- 
sentment against his happier fellowmen. Ben’s reasoning, 
unknown to him, might have run: here is a woman who 
wants for nothing save luxuries, whereas my very existence 
is threatened. And, in a deeper stratum of his mind, a 
recollection may have been aroused—the old resentment 
of the persecuted Jew whose fate is misery while his per- 
secutors live in happiness. If the woman had accepted 
Ben’s offer, he might have overcharged her for the lamps, 
imposing upon her, so to speak, a tax or fine for being 
happier than he. That is the greatest degree of actual ag- 
gression which Ben could possibly have permitted himself. 
And he hardly would have considered it aggression, because 
at the same time he was sincerely eager to help that woman 
out. That she should have his lamps which, due to ill- 
luck, he could not longer use—this, he felt, gave his offer 
a touch of self-denial which more than made up for any 
overcharge he might have made. I am certain that Ben 
felt he was going to do a good deed, hence his astonishment 
when she turned down his offer with unmistakably hostile 


feelings. 
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Perhaps we can deduce some of her reactions as well, 

As soon as she had entered Ben’s store, she felt uncom- 
fortable. She was not greeted with the routine smile she 
was accustomed to. A bad-tempered man with foreign ae- 
cent asked her unceremoniously what she wanted. He did 
not address her with that studied reluctance which al- 
ways gave her the illusion that a salesman wants only to 
‘“‘wait on’’ her and to ‘‘help’’ her. This disregard 
for conventional pretense was irritating to her; it aroused 
in her the uncomfortable feeling that she was going to be 
taken advantage of. There was a marked coolness in her 
voice even as she asked for the fluorescent lamps. And then 
old, half-forgotten prejudices seemed to come true—the 
behavior of this uncanny Jew became really alarming. She 
saw his wild gesticulations, his agitated pantomime, his 
whole frightening excitement. An unconscious fear was 
touched off in her, as though mysterious forces threatened 
her. She saw Shylock who wanted his pound of flesh. While 
Ben meant to say: 

“I would be friends with you and have your love, 

Forget the shames that you have stained me with, 

Supply your present wants...... 


and you'll not hear me: 
This is kind I offer.” 


she really did not hear him. She was terrified. 

We do not know what experiences Shakespeare ac- 
tually had with Jewish merchants or money-lenders. That 
he had some is certain, because we have the proof in his 
emotional reaction to them. Obviously, a poet’s instincts 
are much the same as other mortals’. There is a striking 
psychological resemblance between the third scene of the 
first act of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ and this other little 
scene, three hundred and fifty-odd years later in California. 
The only difference is this: whereas that woman in Ben’s 
store probably became one more anti-Semite, Shakespeare’s 
genius conceived the vision of a diabolic Jew who hatches 
villainous plans of revenge on the Christians whom he 
hates. Shylock is a great poet’s figuration of something 
that strikes us as typical and familiar. Yet Shylock does 
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not symbolize the Jew—he is the caricature of the Jew, as 
perceived by horrified hate and fear. Shakespeare was 
influenced, of course, by an old stereotype. His Shylock 
is the classic incarnation of a fantasy which has mysteriously 
plagued every people with whom the Jews have come into 
contact: the nightmare of the ‘‘fiendish’’ Jew who hates 
the non-Jew and seeks to take advantage of him. This fear 
is an obvious hallucination, but it recurs so regularly wher- 
ever Jews live among non-Jews that evidently there is 
something in the Jewish personality which invites this 
pathological reaction. 


Il. CHARACTERISTIC BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 
1. Expressionism 


The little story about Ben serves as an ‘‘overture’’. 
In it we heard for the first time the main themes of the 
psychological drama which will unfold as we proceed. 

Our systematic inquiry begins with the investigation 
of a phenomenon which is conspicuous enough—and yet, to 
my knowledge, it has never been seriously considered for 
its psychological significance. I refer to the highly emotion- 
al way in which a ‘“‘traditional’’ Jew performs when he 
is talking. Invariably he will gesture with his hands and 
arms, his shoulders and his head; he will speak with per- 
plexing emphasis and his uncontrolled modulation will make 
his talk sound like a strange chant. His whole perform- 
ance is ‘‘expressionistic’’—we feel that he is in a state of 
feverish emotionalism. Curiously, at the same time, his 
behavior fails to convey any real meaning to us. Much as 
he seems to overact, he leaves us wondering: Why all the 
excitement ? 

This habit is one of the most conspicuous character- 
istics and also a remarkably persistent one. People who 
break away from the traditional Jewish life and adapt 
themselves to a non-Jewish environment, meet with con- 
siderable difficulties in their attempts to overcome these 
habits. In fact, their conversational behavior is the badge 
by which they are usually identified as Jews even when 
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they have discarded every other token of their origin in 
an effort to lose their Jewish identity. At any rate, it is 
a more reliable mark of distinction than physical character. 
isties—dark hair, hooked noses, ete.—which are so often 
wrongly ascribed to the Jewish ‘‘race’’. The process of 
uprooting these expressionistic habits evidently requires 
a major adjustment. A lifetime isn’t long enough—only 
by continued efforts of several generations can these char- 
acteristics fade. 

We are not going to discuss what caused the trend 
among Jews to discard their characteristics. This assimila- 
tion movement, as it is called, is a complex phenomenon, 
sociologically as well as psychologically. It started as a 
mass movement wherever Jews were released from the 
ghettos. Because the Jews of the Western and Central 
European countries had been emancipated three or four 
generations earlier than those in Eastern Europe, they had 
a head start toward assimilation. This historic incident 
greatly increased the cultural rift between the two groups. 
Traditional Jewishness was soon represented by the East- 
ern Jews alone, while Western Jewry rapidly diverged 
along the road toward assimilation. One of the strongest 
motivations for their behavioral assimilation was the out- 
spoken allergy with which so many Gentile people reacted 
to the Jewish expressionistic habits. This was particularly 
true of Germans and, to a lesser extent, of the Anglo- 
Saxons. That emotional behavior somehow offended their 
aesthetic feelings, it seemed ludicrous to them, disgusting 
and sometimes even uncanny. Witness the popular habit 
of mimicking a talking Jew and the use made of those 
characteristics for the anti-Semitic caricature on stage and 
sereen, ete. In the German vocabulary, there are two 
verbs, ‘‘jiideln’’ and ‘‘mauscheln’’, which have the meaning 
‘‘to talk like a Jew’’, and both are expressions of utter 
contempt. To the pathological Jew-baiter, the Jewish way 
of talking signifies evil intentions of a fiendish mind. 

To the traditional Jew himself, his way of talking and 
behaving seems natural, and he often suspects the ‘‘Goy”’ 
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(Gentile) of being cold and unfeeling because of the latter's 
more restrained behavior. He may sarcastically call him 
a block of wood, and when he mimicks him he will assume 
a rigid posture and expression and talk in a monotone. 
Likewise the Gentile figures on the Yiddish stage are rep- 
resented as stiff and motionless when sober; when drunk, 
they become violent. The Jewish figures are characterized 
by excessive agitation by way of a humorous self-caricature, 
which is always appreciated by the audience. But deep 
in their hearts, traditional Jews are proud of their emotion- 
alism; they identify it with warmth and naturalness and 
consider it a necessary attribute of the genuine Jew. In 
their eyes, the ‘‘assimilated’’ Jew who imitates the re- 
strained manners of the Gentile indicates thereby that he 
has forsaken his Jewish soul. 

Expressionistie talking is not typical for Jews alone. 
The French and Italians, for instance, have the same habit. 
But they use different systems of expressionism. There 
seem to be various systems of expressionism, noticeably 
different from each other, though not quite as sharply 
divided as are languages. If we were to watch a group of 
debating Jews, alongside of a group of Southern French- 
men with their characteristic fluttering hand movements, 
we could tell them apart easily. At any rate, the gesture 
of the Jew must be highly characteristic, because it is so 
easy to impersonate him pantomimically, (and no spectator 
will mistake this as the portrayal of an Italian, for in- 
stance). Also, pictorial representations of Jewish types, 
whether by modern Jewish artists or anti-Semitic cartoon- 
ists, use gestural poses as an important means of character- 
ization. 

Gestures must be highly expressive of personality. A 
person who accompanies his talk with gestures does so 
unintentionally. The same, of course, is true for his mod- 
ulation, facial expressions, etc. He is hardly aware of his 
performance, which reflects unconscious attitudes. We 
are sure to find an important clue to the Jewish personality 
if we can interpret Jewish expressionism. 
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2. Counter-Questioning 

We started with the observation that the traditional] 
Jew always seems to be excited. It is a standing joke that 
he ‘‘eannot talk without his hands’’. While we feel that 
he is trying desperately to express something very impor- 
tant to him, we cannot understand what it is and why he 
is so excited about it, because he talks with the same in. 
tensity about everything; he simply cannot remain casual. 

A hypothetical example might well serve as an illus- 
tration. The question, ‘‘How much is two times two?’ 
certainly does not seem likely to arouse emotional interest. 
If it is put before an average adult Gentile, he may accom. 
pany his answer with a smile, as if to say, ‘‘Why do you 
ask me this?’’, or he may show disinterest by giving no 
answer at all; an impatient shrug of his shoulders would 
probably be the utmost emotional reaction he would show. 
But the same question put before a traditional Jew im- 
mediately throws him into a state of excitement. Though 
he too may choose to give no answer, he certainly will not 
do so out of lack of interest. Rather, his play of expression 
will betray a very alert state of mind and a rapid sequence 
of heated reflections: ‘‘What does this silly question 
mean? Mental simplicity? A joke? Is someone trying to 
kid me? Is there a catch to it? Who knows—maybe this 
fool really doesn’t know the answer? How shall I reply 
without appearing ridiculous? Sarecastically? But, may- 
be I misunderstood it altogether? What else could be be- 
hind it?’’, ete., ete., ete. 

We may begin to surmise why he cannot remain indif- 
ferent to anything he sees or hears. He has a curious way 
of personalizing every issue. Instead of considering a 
question he feels challenged by it. First of all, his self- 
esteem requires him to make sure that he is not being ridi- 
euled or outsmarted. He himself is hardly aware of this 
spontaneous reaction, intense as it is. 

We don’t need to rely on our hypothetical experiment— 
the attitude which we have here ascribed to the Jew can 
be directly observed in his well-known habit of answering 
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a question with a question. A popular joke in Vienna dealt 
with a Gentile who asked his Jewish friend the reason for 
this habit. The Jew replied that their sense of logic made 
them react this way, but that they would give a straight 
answer to a clear and concise question. To prove his point, 
he took his Gentile friend to Leopoldstadt, (the Jewish 
section of the city), and inquired of one of the many Jews 
in front of the railroad station, ‘‘Say, mister, when does 
the last train for Warsaw leave tonight?’’ ‘‘Why?’’ 
countered the Jew, ‘‘You want to go to Warsaw?”’ 

Here the reaction is clearly expressed. Before he gives 
the information, or says he doesn’t know, in fact before 
he will even consider answering, he must ascertain: ‘‘ What 
are your intentions? Do you really want information or 
is there something else on your mind?’”’ 

What is this ‘‘something in the other person’s mind’’ 
which he is so afraid of? A reminiscence here comes to 
my mind, one which might be a helpful clue. During my 
teens, it was the fad among us boys to answer a ‘‘suspicious’’ 
question by asking: ‘‘Is this an examination?’’ The 
‘“‘suspicion’’ in our minds was that the other boy could 
insolently ask a question to which he already knew the 
answer—thus usurping a prerogative of grown-ups (teach- 
ers, parents) in order to prove his superiority. At the 
bottom of this play was jealousy: ‘‘I’m just as grown- 
up as you are!’’ This attitude actually belongs to an earlier 
phase of childhood: it is the sibling rivalry of the nursery 
years. In our study of Jewish behavior patterns we shall 
become increasingly aware of how much they have in com- 
mon with this sibling competition. It would appear that 
the habit of counter-questioning is caused by an almost 
child-like fear of appearing inferior to the other fellow. 

From this point of view, the worst thing would be 
having to admit: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ In fact, there is a num- 
ber of ways in which these odious words are usually avoided. 
If they are uttered at all, they are minimized by an ac- 
companying gesture (‘‘What difference does it make, any- 
way?’’). But the most frequently resorted to expedient 
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is to avoid admitting ignorance by way of counter-question: 
‘‘[ know?’’ This is so frequently heard that to the Ger. 
man anti-Semites, it became an integral part of their Jewish 
stereotype. (In print, they usually misspelled it, ‘‘ Waiss 
ich?*’, so as to ridicule the Yiddish pronunciation). The 
meaning of this counter-question can be circumscribed: 
‘‘T can’t admit that I don’t know. Why do you put me 
on the spot by asking?’’ At the same time, it parries a 
possible insinuation: ‘‘It is not 7 who am stupid—but you, 
for asking!’’ There is another Jewish joke in which a 
Gentile asks his Jewish friend: ‘‘Why is it that so many 
Jewish people always answer with a counter-question?”’ 
To which the Jew replies: ‘‘And why shouldn’t they an- 
swer with a counter-question?’’ 

(The Jews have always been the first to laugh at their 
own peculiarities, and their jokes are usually full of in- 
tuitive insight. Antisemitic jokes, by contrast, have little 
value for a study of Jewish psychology. ) 

Another typical example of Jewish counter-questions 
is, ‘‘Why not?’’ instead of saying ‘‘yes’’. This is an 
abridged form, of course, for ‘‘I don’t see why not.’’ But 
this latter expression, so generally used by Gentile Ameri- 
cans. lacks altogether the flavor of the abrupt, ‘‘ Why 
not ?*"—whose characteristic feature is the very omission 
of the odious words, ‘‘I don’t see.” Besides, it also uses 
the tactic of throwing the ball back. If ‘‘yes’’ should turn 
out to have been the wrong decision—you, and not I, will 
be the fool. By asking vou ‘‘why not?’’ I showed you 
clearly that | was considering the alternative of saying 


. 


no 


3. The Code of Honor 
This over-anxiousness not to appear inferior’ is evi- 
dently one of the reasons for the emotional intensity in the 
talking habits of the traditional Jew. But we stiil do not 
understand why he constantly suspects his interlocutor of 
wishing to make him appear inferior. 
This constant alertness is, in fact, a dominant trend 
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of his whole social attitude; he seems always on guard 
against other people’s alleged elaim to superiority, par- 
ticularly if they happen to be fellow-Jews. He suffers a 
mortal sensitivity against appearing second to anyone, 
either by birth, in social rank, authority, ability, experience, 
intellect, suecess, wealth, influence, charity, or anything 
else which he might happen to consider important at a 
given time. I recall a heated discussion between inmates 
of a Jewish hospital on whose illness was most likely to be 
fatal—each claiming this distinction for himself. But 
when a few minutes later the conversation had taken a 
different turn, these same people were arguing spiritedly 
that each of them was stronger, could work harder and 
endure more than the others. This irrational jealousy is 
also the cause for the obstinate individualism of the Jew 
which makes it next to impossible for him to yield to an- 
other’s opinion or to subordinate himself. He feels insulted 
at the slightest provocation. His touchiness is a real ‘‘ point 
of honor’’ with him, and this description will help us to 
better understand his attitude. : 

Honor is always an irrational concept. An outstanding 
example is chivalrous honor, which flourished in the Feudal 
Age but survived in some modern European countries, not- 
ably Germany, among the aristocracy, the army officers and 
corps students. (It is conspicuously absent among the 
English people). A ‘‘cavalier’’ would consider the slight- 
est slap or verbal insult as an injury to his honor which 
could be expiated only by a duel. Here the unconscious 
meaning is not difficult to understand. The cavalier, who 
was so oversensitive to any intimation of aggression from 
others, was obviously under a constant inner strain to con- 
trol his own aggressive impulses. An accidental touch, a 
careless remark, an unexplained smile, even a mere glance 
could throw him into a rage and would make him feel im- 
pelled to ‘‘defend his honor’’. What he unconsciously 
meant by this attitude, the Golden Rule of every code of 
honor, is: ‘‘That which I ean hardly keep myself from 
doing unto others, I shall not suffer them to do unto me.’’ 
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(I do not use ‘‘Golden Rule’’ ironically. The ethical maxim 
which bears this name actually stems from this wild root.) 
At the same time, the cavalier would find no difficulty at 
all in subordinating himself to a superior. Indeed, his whole 
society was based on a strict system of subordination. Ey. 
eryone owed obedience to his superiors and in turn received 
obedience from his subordinates. 

A easte system with a chivalrous code of honor js 
probably the last thing that could ever develop in a Jewish 
community, because the Jewish attitude is exactly the op. 
posite. The Jew manifests no undue sensitivity to being 
insulted verbally or even corporally, but he can be thrown 
into a heated rage at the mere indication that another con- 
siders him subordinate in any respect. Now we ean also 
understand the hidden meaning of this Jewish honor point. 
According to the Golden Rule, the Jew must be so hyper- 
sensitive to claims of superiority in others because he must 
constantly suppress his own wishes to make others feel 
inferior. 


This may be seen confirmed by another significant 
parallelism: the cavalier is much more sensitive to in- 
sults by members of his own group. If he had been in- 
sulted by a commoner, a civilian, a non-academician, he 
would not, as a rule, challenge him to a duel. He either 
beat him up quite unceremoniously, or he chose to disre- 
gard the incident on grounds that an outsider was ‘‘unfit 


to give him chivalric satisfaction,’’ (‘‘satisfaktionsun- 
fihig’’). Sometimes an army officer even committed sui- 
cide in such a dilemma—not because the insult by an out- 
sider was more serious, but because, technically, there was 
no other possibility to restore the injured honor. Likewise, 
we may find that while a Jew may have great difficulty 
in subordinating himself to a fellow-Jew, he may be amen- 
able to accepting a Gentile as his superior—not out of 
greater respect for the non-Jew, but because he is not in 
competition with him. That irrational sensitivity which 
we call honor, operates only on a mutual basis: I must 
feel that the other fellow has the same unconscious impulses 
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and the same difficulties in suppressing them; otherwise ‘*it 
gives no satisfaction’’ to fight it out with him. He has no 
‘honor’? in my eyes. 

A very significant incident occurred in Austria in the 
1890s. Jewish university students had begun to counter- 
act anti-Semitic aggression by forming a students’ organi- 
zation patterned after German university tradition. They . 
wore colored caps and sashes, trained in fencing, and chal- 
lenged anyone who dared to show a provocative anti- 
Semitic attitude. They soon became known as much-to- 
be-dreaded fighters. Anti-Semitic students, not accustomed 
to Jewish resistance, found this innovation annoying and 
countered it in around 1897, by the infamous Resolutions 
of Waidhofen on the Ybbs, a little town in Lower Aus- 
tria. They declared that all Jews were ‘‘devoid of honor’’ 
and that henceforth Gentile students were not supposed to 
accept challenges from Jews. This was a convenient way 
to remove an obstacle for aggression, and to heap new 
humiliation upon Jews; yet, at the same time this also 
expressed the genuine feeling that “‘it gave no satisfac- 
tion’’ to fight a duel with a person who had a different 
concept of honor. Those Jewish students were emulating 
a social pattern which psychologically was not theirs. 

We chose chivalrous honor for an illustration because 
this is a neutral concept for most readers. But every other 
concept of honor has the same unconscious mechanism. 
Had we analyzed that chauvinistie touchiness called ‘‘na- 
tional honor’’, or the typical sensitivty with which so many 
males watch over the ‘‘sexual honor’’ of the women in their 
families, we would have found this same Golden Rule. The 
different concepts vary only insofar as it is always a spe- 
cifie case of provocation which makes a person feel that his 
honor has been injured, and it is always a clear indication 
of his own strongest wishes. This works in the negative 
as well. If the Jew doesn’t share the cavalier’s oversensi- 
tivity to physical aggression, it must be taken to mean that 
he also does not share his strong aggressive wishes. 
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4. On The Road To Assimilation 

The expressionistic behavior of the traditional Jew js 
no longer as perplexing as it was when we started. If he 
is constantly guarding against appearing inferior to others 
and at the same time fighting a burning desire to impress 
on them his own superiority, he must be in an agitated 
state, which betrays itself in gesture, modulation, ete. The 
energy of these emotions is so enormous that it cannot be 
harnessed. The Jews who begin to assimilate to a Western 
environment usually make enormous efforts to suppress 
their expressionistic habits. ‘‘Don’t talk with your 
hands’’ they warn each other nervously. It is often a real 
obsession with them to eliminate the slightest touch which 
could be reminiscent of their parents’ or grandparents’ 
Jewishness. To assure themselves and each other that they 
are past this stage, they sometimes acquire the habit of 
ridiculing the Jewish way of talking, in fully anti-Semitic 
fashion. It is this curious phenomenon which I am going 
to describe. 


In Vienna, Prague and other centers of Jewish assim- 
ilation in Central Europe it had become a social pattern 
which could be almost regularly watched when Jewish 
people of a certain upper-middle class type met socially. 
Someone would tell a Jewish joke or use a Yiddish ex- 
pression in a caricaturing manner. Another would top it 
by something funnier, and soon the whole group would be 
engaged in mimicking the behavior of the traditional Jews, 
their gesticulations, their Yiddish idioms, their excited 
voices, ete. They would exaggerate and distort it in a 
grotesque way, to make it sound funnier for one thing, but 
primarily in order to avoid the imppression that this could 
possibly be their own natural way of acting. They overdid 
their imitation of the Yiddish language, they gave an anti- 
Semitic twist to good old Jewish jokes, ete. The acting 
was done habitually, even by otherwise mature and serious- 
minded people. In fact, it was especially popular in in- 
tellectual and professional circles. These mimics were ut- 
mistakably acting under emotional compulsion. They were 
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in a slightly feverish state, each trying to outdo the other. 
They behaved like addicts and could find no end to their 
enjoyment, which sometimes continued for hours. It was 
as though something obscene were going on. Significantly, 
the performance was rarely given in the presence of women. 
| remember a young man who was so addicted to this habit 
that he had to secure a rest period from time to time, prom- 
ising himself on his ‘‘word of honor’’ that he would not 
“do it tonight’’. 

The more superficial significance of this ‘‘mimicking’’ 
phenomenon is obviously something along the line of 
‘‘whistling in the dark’’. These men tried to convince each 
other and themselves that they had nothing in common 
with the to them hateful behavior of their parents or grand- 
parents. Actually, of course, the grotesque way in which 
they exaggerated and distorted their act was insufficient 
to conceal the feeling of relief they derived from letting 
themselves go; they were indulging in expressionism which 
they did not allow themselves in everyday life. Assimila- 
tion evidently had suppressed only the symptoms; they 
learned to speak without their hands and altogether they 
gave a very close imitation of the admired upper-class 
Gentile. But it was like living in a straight-jacket, be- 
cause that specific emotionalism was still within them, 
clamoring for discharge. The mimicking scenes formed a 
safety valve for the dammed up emotional energies. Again, 
we cannot fail to see the childlike and aggressive under- 
tone, which make us think of children mocking their teacher. 

It was not only on such occasions that the expression- 
ism which they tried to suppress could be seen to break 
through. In fact, their conversational behavior was still 
highly expressionistic, even though they practically shackled 
their hands and anxiously controlled the modulation of 
their voices. Their feverish state manifested itself in other 
forms, for instance, in their craving to talk, with complete 
disregard for the listener. This could be best observed 
when a number of them was chattering. An _ outsider, 
listening, couldn’t help thinking that they were all engaged 
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in monologues. What seemed like a discussion was actually 
only a clue for each one to exhibit himself. If one of them 
showed the politeness to let the other finish his say, he 
was not really listening to him—he was just waiting for 
a chance to ¢ut in. And then, he would invariably begin 
with ‘‘I ...’’. More likely he would not even wait for a 
pause but start his own piece while the other was still talk. 
ing. The other would at first try to stop him. But when 
his angry ‘‘Let me finish first!’’ ‘‘Don’t interrupt me!” 
were to no avail, he simply went on with his speech and 
soon a number of them would be soliloquizing at the same 
time, each trying to outspeak the other, little disturbed by 
the fact that none of them was audible in this simultaneous 
talking. They obviously relinquished any hope of being 
listened to. Yet it was important for each one to express 
himself—he did not care so much whether he impressed 
others. Every talker seemed very sure of his cause and 
at first became angry with the foolish listener who would 
not follow him. But it would never last long. His scornful 
anger soon returned to an elated eestasy, as if to say, ‘‘ Never 
mind if you don’t want to understand. I still know what 
I know.’’ Their talking had no reasonable aim. They 
talked to satisfy an inner craving; it was exhibitionism 
for its own sake. There was as much understanding be- 
tween them as there is in a host of chattering parrots. Of 
course they could not help behaving as they did—they were 
feverishly acting out of an inner coercion. Eventually, one 
by one, they would reach a state of visible exhaustion, and 
that would end their ‘‘conversation’’. 

Such unconcerned self-centeredness is usually seen 
among-children and again this resemblance will help our 
understanding. 

The child is necessarily self-centered, all the more so 
the younger he is. The newborn begins by perceiving the 
whole world around himself as part of his own conscious- 
ness. It takes a long time before he becomes aware that 
there are other egos besides his own and before he can 
begin to make contact with them. At the age of two or 
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three, this social ability is still little developed, as a rule. 
Children of this age, assembled in a group, show little un- 
derstanding for each other. Rather, they portray the 
very picture we have just described, an unconcerted group 
of so many individuals, each one engaged in expressing his 
own desires and aversions, with utter disregard for anyone 
else. In their play, each performs for his own benefit alone. 
He does not care much if the meaning of his play is under- 
standable to others. He feels quite happy in his mental 
isolation. If he tries to include others, he is almost certain 
to run into trouble. 

I remember especially the following little scene. A 
little boy had watched his father inhale and puff cigarette 
smoke and immediately started to imitate him. He opened 
his mouth in a full circle, closed his eyes, threw his head 
back, and in this pose which he evidently considered an 
identical copy of his father’s masculinity, he walked gravely 
around the room. He was perfectly happy, until he tried 
to attract the attention of others. Of course, they did not 
catch the meaning of his act and finally an adult, annoyed 
by the little boy’s insistent attempts to be admired, showed 
his impatience and sent the boy off crying. Yet, after some 
time, the little boy was performing his act again, happily 
playing that he was father. But now he had given up the 
idea of convincing others, because he feared further dis- 
appointments. He limited his aspirations to whatever satis- 
faction he could find in his imagination. It was resignation 
after failure. 

This little observation can help us to understand that 
self-centered attitude of the soliloquists. Each of them 
acted like that little boy. The only difference was that 
the original meaning of ‘‘I am like father’’ was substituted 
by ‘‘I know more than you’’, ‘‘I have seen more than you’’, 
or ‘‘I ean accomplish more than you’’. Otherwise there 
was the same contentedness in proving it only to oneself. 
Ostensibly they were talking to one another; it was im- 
portant for them to gather in groups, because in this way 
they upheld the fiction that they were convincing each 
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other, and everyone could go home feeling that he had won. 
Only a closer observation would betray that it was a mock 
battle, and that each one found satisfaction in demonstrat- 
ing his own superiority to himself. There was also that 
same touch of resignation which we saw in the little boy, 
People are unwilling to accept another’s superiority—they 
advance claims of their own. It is more satisfying to re- 
nounce any aggressive aspirations and to seek contentment 
in one’s own self-esteem. There are no limits and no ob- 
stacles in one’s imagination; one can even attain a maso- 
chistic pleaseure from the secret knowledge that he is so 
superior to others, even though and because they do not 
understand him. 

This parallel is not meant as an explanation at this 
stage. To this end, it would be necessary to show why the 
self-centeredness which we claim to be a Jewish trait, is 
resignation after disappointment. In a later chapter, when 
we attempt a search into the genesis of the Jewish person- 
ality, we shall deal with this question; for the present we 
are concerned only with a descriptive study of character- 
istic traits. 

Whether the self-centeredness which we found in a 
certain Central European type is really a universal Jewish 
trait may be questioned. As far as I know, the soliloquistie 
pattern is not seen among Jews of this country, for instance. 
But assimilation looks a little different in every country. 
For one thing, the cultural pattern which the Jew in Austria 
emulated differed considerably from that in the United 
States. Also, the sociological conditions governing Jewish 
life were different in these countries. For reasons such as 
these, assimilation must produce seemingly different results; 
but behind their different appearances we ean still find 
the same specific traits. For instance, it would make an 
interesting study to show how the speech of Jews in every 
language reflects the same self-centeredness. A typical 
example, taken from the slang of the American Jew, is 
the ironical ‘‘You’re tellin’ me,’’ by which he dismisses any 
possibility that you could tell him anything he didn’t know 
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before. The corresponding German phrase, ‘‘Mir werden 
Sie erzihlen’’, was Jewish usage in Vienna, with the slightly 
different implication, ‘‘You’ve got it all wrong—I know 


better.”’ 


5. Manners and Tact 

Since we attribute such significance to behavior pat- 
terns, we must clarify the meaning and function of ‘‘behav- 
ior’. Could it not be that the phenomena which we have 
been analyzing for ‘‘personality expression’’ are nothing 
more than what we ordinarily call ‘‘bad manners’’? Every 
nurse knows that children must be taught not to show 
temper, not to be loud, not to throw their hands around, 
or to interrupt a person who is talking, ete. At the same 
time, it is evident that such behavior training thrives best 
in an environment where there is leisure and security; in 
every society, cultured behavior is considered a distinction 
of the privileged classes. Would it not be a simpler and 
more likely explanation to assume that the destitute Jew- 
ish masses of Eastern Europe could not afford the luxury 
of valuing and cultivating refined manners? 

Such an argument can be heard frequently; and while 
it is not altogether incorrect, neither is it satisfactory. It 
implies absolute standards of ‘‘good behavior’’, which ac- 
tually do not exist. Gesturing, for instance, is considered 
vulgar in England, whereas in Italy only the ungraceful 
gesturer is considered ill-mannered. Rules of behavior are 
conventional; they depend on national temperament con- 
ditions of rural or urban life, class interests, occupational 
necessities, religious influences and other such factors. 
People at every social level abide by unwritten rules of 
behavior. The upper classes do this more consciously; be- 
cause they cultivate ‘‘good manners’’, their codes are more 
elaborate and their manners more ceremonious. 

Manners tend to become formalistic and then create 
the impression that they are ends in themselves. Actually 
they fulfil definite functions in the interrelationship of peo- 
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ple—aside from this they have no meaning. The proverbial 
shipwreck on a desert island may stubbornly cling to ae. 
customed forms of civilized life, some rules of cleanliness, 
for instance, but these manners have become meaningless, 
Probably he will give up his pretence when he loses hope 
of ever returning to civilization. Manners are a means of 
intercommunication, they are an unspoken language. Peo. 
ple who spontaneously form a line at a bus station, (a typical 
pattern of Anglo-Saxon countries), communicate with one 
another without exchanging words. In this instance, their 
mannerly behavior has the obvious purpose of cooperation, 
but usually the function of good manners is not so easy to 
perceive. Why do people greet one another on meeting! 
This certainly is not an empty formality, since neglect of 
this form can often seriously disrupt their relationship. At 
this stage, all we can say is that manners act as a kind of 
lubricant for social relations. As long as people observe the 
rules of behavior, they get along with less friction. 
Behavior is unspoken language, to be sure. But there 
are many different ‘‘behavior languages’’ in existence and 
people understand only their own. A Japanese who would 
cling to his traditional behavior forms in a Western en- 
vironment would probably cause a sensation; but all his 
refined manners would be of little help for his getting 
along—they have that lubricating effect only on people 
who were brought up in the same tradition. Nor do the 
Western nations understand each other’s manners. In 
yermany, two men greet one another by bowing and doffing 
their hats in sweeping gestures. On an English street, the 
passersby would be highly amused by such a spectacle. An 
American in Europe would be stared at for taking off his 
hat because a woman entered the same elevator; or for 
putting down his table knife every time he used it; and he 
would probably be shocked to learn that the routine smile 
which he produces on greeting someone has a bewildering 
impression on most Europeans. Manners are stereotyped 
behavior forms, the cliches, so to speak, of the behavior 
languages. They are convenient illustrations for compar- 
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jgons because they are easier to describe than the more 
subtle aspects of national behavior languages. But, of 
course, the whole behavior of a person, not only his cliches, 
is molded to a national style. 

What is the psychological meaning and function of 
‘good manners’’? Obviously, they always imply the idea 
of restraint. A person is called ill-behaved or bad-mannered 
when he offends by lack of such restraint. The funda- 
mental rule of good behavior might be stated: ‘‘to be 
constantly on the alert so as not to offend.’’ Every code 
of behavior is a list of rules to be followed in given situa- 
tions. They prescribe either how one should avoid certain 
acts which could have an aggressive meaning, or how one 
should indicate that they are not meant as offenses, how 
to apologize for them and how, generally, to avoid the 
impression of aggressiveness. It is bad manners to spit in 
the presence of another person, because this could be under- 
stood as an insult (spitting at him). For the same reason, 
custom may require one to cover his mouth when he yawns; 
or, (this is a cliche of Anglo-Saxon manners and would 
seem odd in many countries), one must apologize for hic- 
eups, sneezes, flatulence, ete. When we brush against an- 
other person or step on his toes, we hasten to assure him 
that we did so unintentionally. The distance which one 
has to keep from other people and how much physical con- 
tact is permissible, is regulated minutely in accordance 
with age, rank and sex—even to point at someone with 
one’s finger becomes taboo. We ask the other’s permission 
before we borrow something he was using; and we thank 
him for it. If we drop something, we immediately apolo- 
gize to reassure him that this was not a gesture of anger. 
If we failed to hear what he said, we beg his pardon for 
our inattentiveness. On meeting someone, we ask him how 
he feels or wish him the time of day, to assure him of our 
friendly feelings; in Anglo-Saxon countries, a remark about 
the weather is sufficient. Any breach of the custom helps 
to bring out its significance: if we purposely fail to greet 
someone, we want him to know that we are angry with him. 
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This is why people are so sensitive to any neglect of this 
form; rightly or wrongly, they suspect that it expresses 
hostile feelings. 

We feel the silent message of each other’s manners, 
even though we use our sterotypes without thinking. Orig. 
inally they spoke a much plainer language. When desert 
nomads greet each other, ‘‘Peace be with you!’’ they mean 
this as the promise, ‘‘We won’t attack you!’’ Among the 
settled people of Semitic tongue, these same words have 
become a mere routine, like our ‘‘How d’you do?’’. But 
the unconscious meaning is still an assurance of non- 
hostility, and the same is true of every greeting formula. 
When I say ‘‘I’m glad to meet you!’’, I am not really glad, 
to tell the truth—I merely want to say that you may feel 
at ease, that [ won’t insult you. This is all the assurance 
necessary in a society where people may not carry weapons 
and where assault leads to immediate arrest. However, 
it is vital to give this assurance; we usually even repeat it 
by a gesture, such as waving or shaking hands, for instance. 
Again, these gestures once spoke a plain language: one 
raised or stretched out his hand to show that it contained 
no weapon—the Roman salute still preserves this simple 
gesture, which recurs among the Red Indians and others. 
To this day, our handshake is a seal of truce. We are not 
conscious of it in our daily routine; but when we have had 
a disagreement with a friend, we do not feel happy until 
we have shaken hands with him. When we refuse to offer 
our hand to someone, symbolically it still contains a con- 
cealed weapon. 

Now we can understand why people attach such para- 
mount importance to strict behavior forms. Civilization 
and society are founded on a mutual ‘‘agreement’’ as it 
were, that all the members must refrain from aggression 
against one another. This is the basic constitution of every 
social system—any transgression is a criminal offense, sub- 
ject to punishment. Still, we do not seem to trust the public 
peace. If only in our unconscious attitudes, we are at once 
alerted when we meet someone who does not belong to our 
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close circle. We expect him to keep a flag of truce dis- 
played all the time he is with us. Unless he assures us 
constantly, by every word and gesture, that he has no 
unfriendly intentions, (and does so in a “‘language’’ which 
we understand), we do not feel at ease with him. We will 
say that he has ‘‘bad manners’’ and refuse to associate 
with him. Our uneasiness is actually unconscious fear that 
such a person may not adhere to the tacit agreement of 
non-violence. Do we not almost become aware of our fear 
when we say of an ill-behaved person that he ‘‘offends’’ 
us by his ‘‘aggressive’’ manners? We know perfectly well 
that we live under a truce rather than lasting peace, that 
civilized men have not given up their aggressive instincts. 
The best they can do is to control their instincts. What 
they imply by restrained behavior is the assurance that they 
try to keep their truce. A well-mannered person is one 
who constantly gives the assurance: ‘‘I will remember to 
keep my aggression under control as long as I am with 
you!”’ 

The truce is never unconditional. It is the outcome 
of a social struggle and based on recognition of the es- 
tablished social order. This reflects itself clearly in the 
behavior stereotypes; they reaffirm not only ‘‘We will 
keep our aggression under control,’’ but also ‘‘We accept 
the social status quo’’. When the serf bent his knee and 
kissed the hand which his feudal lord graciously offered 
him, the dissimilar greetings exchanged by these two men 
reaffirmed that one was master, the other servant and that 
this recognition was an integral part of their truce. Sim- 
ilarly, the social forms between the two sexes always reflect 
the position of women in that society, i.e., the degree of 
their social and sexual self-determination. Or, when in 
our society, an employee greets his boss, ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Brown,”’ and receives the answer, ‘‘Hello, Bill,’’ here 
again the dissimilar forms which the two men use reaffirm 
their relative social positions. Thus, stereotyped behavior 
forms also have sociological implications and in fact play 
a significant role in political sociology; however, these as- 
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pects are outside the scope of our present study (la). 
Behavior includes more than stereotyped manners. A 
person may be perfectly well-mannered, i.e., he may have 
learned to use the cliches of behavior, and yet be ‘‘taet- 
less’’. While manners apply only on certain occasions, a 
tactful person knows spontaneously how to behave with. 
out offending in any situation. Tact is a feeling for the 
psychological distance we must keep from people so that 
they feel at ease with us. It is tactless to intrude on their 
privacy by prying into their intimate lives or touching upon 
subjects which may hurt their feelings, to disregard their 
social station or the respect which may be due them by 
virtue of some special qualities. Tact conveys the same 
reassurance, ‘‘I control my aggression!’’, but in much more 
subtle ways than do stereotyped manners. (And yet, tact 
is not the product of refinement. The contrary appears 
to be true: primitive people often have an amazingly fine 
sensitivity to other people’s feelings—an ability which 
seems to regress when they learn stereotyped behavior.) 
But while the general aim of tact is the same everywhere, 
the form is greatly influenced by national taste. I recently 


(la) The ruling class of every society expresses its privileged position by 
ceremonious behavior and by attire and hairdo. Fashion and manners are 
therefore intrinsically conservative, and people who oppose an existing 
social order become antagonistic to the dress and manners of their period. 
The “sansculottes” of the French Revolution took their name from 
the fact that they refused to wear artistocratic dress; they also scoffed 
at the courtly manners of the aristocracy. The rising bourgeoisie 
established a fashion of its own—its characteristic features were long 
pants and neckties for men (the aristocrats had worn breeches and 
shirts with ruffles); it also introduced a code of “civil” manners, e. g. 
the handshake as regular greeting form (the aristocrats had used a 
more ceremonious gesture: one put his right hand on his heart and 
followed with a sweeping gesture, as though offering his heart). Both 
bourgeois dress and manners are today largely abandoned in com- 
munistic countries; in the capitalistic countries too those who dislike 
the ruling system often have an aversion to neckties, etc., and to 
bourgeois behavior forms. Manners always serve as a flag of truce, 
but a new flag must be designed to fit every new status quo. 
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heard about the following misunderstanding between two 
Americans of different national background. B., of Rus- 
sian parentage, was hurt because A. had failed to inquire 
after the health of B.’s mother, who was seriously ill. A., 
brought up in a Dutch environment, thought that he could 
not intrude on B.’s privacy without permission and was 
hurt that B. gave him no chance to express his sympathy. 
However, these again are near-cliches. The things which 
really count are much more subtle. How I look at a person 
or don’t look at him, how much we tell each other and how 
much we leave untold—such things decide our mutual re- 
lationship. The foreigner is an outsider because he places 
different values on these matters: 

“The Stranger within my gates 

He may be true or kind, 

But he doesn’t talk my talk— 

I cannot feel his mind. 

I see the face and the eyes and the mouth, 

But not the soul behind. F 


The men of my own stock 

They may do ill or well, 

But they tell lies I am wonted to, 
They are used to lies I tell. 

And we do not need interpreters 
When we go to buy and sell. 


The Stranger within my gates, 

He may be evil or good, 

But I cannot tell what powers control— 
What reasons sway his mood; 


From “The Stranger,” by Rudyard Kipling (1) 


(1) From Songs from Books by Rudyard Kipling. Copyright 1912 by 
Rudyard Kipling. Reprinted by permission of Mrs. George Bambridge 
and Doubleday & Company, Inc. —To those readers who are familiar 
with this beautiful poem, I hasten to give my assurance that I do not 
subscribe to the moral with which it unexpectedly winds up in the 
last stanza. 
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Familiarity develops only when people feel that their 
aggressions are safely under control. If this is not the 
case, even campmates must display a flag of truce. Earlier 
in this chapter, when we were dealing with the *“ eavaliers,” 
we had reason to assume that they were laboring under 
extraordinary difficulties in checking their aggression. Now 
we can see a confirmation in the fact that they are also 
known for very formal behavior among themselves. Chiy- 
alrous manners are indeed a necessary complement to the 
concept of chivalrous honor. They add a promise to a 
warning: ‘‘I will show you by every word and gesture 
that I am trying to check my aggression. But heaven help 
you if you don't, do the same!’’ The cavalier is different 
from others in this: that he has to make greater efforts 
to keep his aggression under control and that he makes a 
virtue out of this necessity. But to some extent we are all 
in his position—all manners which we discussed are ‘“chiy- 
alrous’’ in tendency. The differences are only in degree: 
how formally a person behaves can be a direct yardstick 
for how much aggression he must keep under control. 

There is an interesting parallel in international rela- 
tionships. A nation which is over-sensitive in matters of 
her ‘‘national honor’’ will often be meticulous in diplomatic 
protocol and, as a rule, this will be an aggressor nation. 


” 6. ‘‘Aggressive’’ Manners 

An outsider visiting a place of traditional Jewish life 
is often shocked to find how little discipline and constraint 
the people exercise in public; particularly so, if he is ae- 
customed to the German formalistic manner or the inhibited 
behavior of Anglo-Saxons. The people he sees on the street 
talk in uncontroled loud voices and with vehement ges- 
ticulations. They crowd into compact groups and carry 
on excited disputations. Usually several will be talking 
at once, each one trying to out-talk all the others and 
often grabbing an opponent by the arm or coat lapel or 
shaking him by the shoulder as though to force him to 
surrender. Those who are moving on, push unceremoniously 
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through the crowd; they do not stand back at a door and 
each politely await his turn, nor would they patiently form 
a line at a station. The same lack of consideration which 
they show in their physical behavior, carries over into their 
talk. They interfere with one another’s personal affairs, 
insist upon offering unsolicited advice, and are embarrass- 
ingly inquisitive. The visitor will be an object of their 
child-like curiosity. He is stared at by everyone in un- 
concealed attempts to classify him. If they should take 
him, rightly or not, for a fellow-Jew, they will not hesitate 
to ask him who he is, where he comes from, what he is doing 
there. In every way they reveal an amazing lack of respect 
for a person’s right to privacy. 

The visitor feels irritated, even shocked, by these ‘‘ag- 
gressive’? manners. We know how this reaction comes 
about: he misses that conventional restraint which always 
gives him the comforting reassurance, ‘‘We will keep our 
aggression under control!’’. Here, everything he sees and 
hears ‘‘disgusts’’ him—language and behavior of these 
people, their looks, beards, garments, in fact, their whole 
appearance. This is one way of experiencing unconscious 
fear: whenever we feel that something is ‘‘ugly’’, it is be- 
cause it has frightening associations—there is no other 
meaning in an aesthetic repudiation. Next, the visitor usu- 
ally begins to rationalize his fear. (2) He may imagine 
that he will be taken advantage of, perhaps cheated out of 
his money. Or, his fear may even portend mortal danger: 


ce 


(2) We understand why the behavior which he sees arouses the un- 
conscious fear of the outsider; but why should he be frightened by 
language, dress and beard? Partly this is because all his perceptions 
become one. But there are also more specific causes. Dr. Otto Fenichel 
referred to the uncanny effect which archaic things can have on the 
mind. “The Jews retained peculiarities of their hosts, (ie. in their 
Yiddish language and their dress), which these hosts themselves had 
given up long since”. (Dr. Otto Fenichel, “Elements of a Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Anti-Semitism”, p. 17, in the symposium Anti-Semitism A 
Social Disease, edited by Dr. Ernst Simmel, New York: International 
Universities Press, 1946.) 
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such aggressive people are capable of anything. In any 
ease, he will be anxious to return to his own people with 
whom he feels at ease. 

Goethe, in his autobiography, gives a vivid description 
of how he felt when as a youngster he visited the ghetto 
of his home town, Frankfort-on-the-Main : 

“Among the things which excited the misgivings of the 
boy, and even of the youth, was especially the state of the 
Jewish quarter of the city, properly called the Jew Street; 
as it consisted of little more than a single street which in 
early times may have been hemmed in between the wall and 
trenches of the town, as in a prison. The closeness, the filth, 
the crowd, the accent of an unpleasant language, altogether 
made a most disagreeable impression, even if one only looked 
in as one passed the gate. It was long before I ventured 
in alone, and I didn’t return there readily, when I had once 
escaped the importunities of so many men unwearied in 
demanding and offering to traffic. At the same time, the 
old legends of the cruelty of the Jews towards Christian chil- 
dren, which we had seen hideously illustrated in ‘Gottfried’s 
Chronicle’, hovered gloomily before my young mind. And 
although they were thought better of in modern times, the 
large caricature, still to be seen, to their disgrace, on an arched 
wall under the bridge-tower, bore extraordinary witness 
against them; for it had been made, not through private ill- 
will, but by public order.” (3) 

Such reports always stress the forbidding conditions 
of the ghetto, its overerowdedness and filth, as rational 
causes for the feeling of disgust. Yet what the visitor 
really experiences is fear. It is an interesting note that 
Goethe for some time thereafter engaged in serious efforts 
to learn Yiddish, that ‘‘unpleasant language’’ which had 
given him such a ‘‘disagreeable impression’’. And even 
though he asserts that he ‘‘did not return there readily”’, 
he did return, again and again, ‘‘extremely curious to be- 
come acquainted with their ceremonies’’. (4) This was his 


(3) The Autobiography of Goethe. Truth and Fiction: Relating to my 
Life. From the German by John Oxenford, Vol. 1, p. 123 (New York: 
John D. Williams, 1882.) 

(4) Ibidem 
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way of conquering his fear. To be sure, he did not realize 
to what extent his shock was due to the foreign ‘‘ behavior 
language’’ of the ghetto. 

How do the Jews themselves feel about their ‘‘agres- 
sive’” manners? It cannot be said that they have no ob- 
jection to being pushed, interrupted, seized by the coat 
lapel or questioned about things which are no one else’s 
business. Very often someone becomes angry at such treat- 
ment and protests vehemently. But that does not make 
him any more considerate of others, nor does such behavior 
ever meet with serious resentment. They may agree that 
it is unpleasant, they will make jokes about it, but no one 
attaches any real importance to it. In fact, they will find 
formal manners even more ludicrous, something they will 
use as a foreign language when they are with non-Jews. 
There was a joke in circulation about a Jewish passenger 
in a railroad compartment who is making polite conversa- 
tion with the man opposite him, when suddenly he realizes 
that the other too is a Jew—and with an exclamation of 
recognition and relief he immediately puts his feet on the 
other man’s seat. 

People who can afford to give and take such overdoses 
of familiarity must feel that their aggression is safely 
harnessed, (if our analysis of intimacy was correct). As 
a matter of record, violence is almost non-existent in the 
Jewish community. No matter how heated an argument 
may be, the most physical aggression will be to poke a 
finger at an opponent, grab him by the arm, shake him by 
the shoulder, ete. A customary gesture is to spit in con- 
tempt. Occasionally, someone may go so far as to slap a 
stubborn opponent with whom he has become impatient, 
but very seldom do they come to blows, and blood-shed is 
virtually unheard of—there is a borderline at which they 
stop, as though arrested by an invisible foree. Everyone 
feels that he could not be swept into violent acts and that 
he may be equally sure of the others. He ‘‘ feels their minds’’ 
from the familiar way in which they talk and _ gesture, 
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from a smile, a frown, a shrug—he needs no other assurance 
that their ‘‘moods’’ are controled by the same ‘‘powers”’ 
as his own. The result is an extraordinary case of group 
intimacy: they are like one big family. So little do they 
need a flag of truce that they look upon formal manners 
as a nuisance. Chivalrous manners are as alien to them 
as is the chivalrous code of honor. To be sure, their lan- 
guage is not lacking in stereotyped forms of greetings, 
thanks, apologies or titles of address and similar cliches, 
but they do not use them very much; they see little point 
in constantly reassuring one another, ‘‘I won’t harm you!”’ 
However, the word ‘‘familiarity’’ is hardly adequate be- 
cause they let themselves go far more than is customary 
among members of a household. 

We have seen that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the ‘‘honor concept’’, (point of sensitivity), and the 
‘‘manners’’ which prevail in a given group. At least we 
found this to be so in the case of cavaliers. If the relation- 
ship is generally true, there would have to be a specific 
Jewish concept of behavior, in line with what we called 
the Jewish ‘‘point of honor’’. It would seem logical for 
the traditional Jews to demand that a well-mannered person 
should behave in such a way as to imply, ‘‘I will not attempt 
to impress you with my superiority!’’ This is in fact the 
conception of courtesy among the educated and upper 
classes: it is considered polite to belittle oneself and flatter 
his interlocutor. There are no stereotyped formulas, (ex- 
cept for letter-writing) ; it is left to the individual to ex- 
press with more or less finesse, ‘‘I am deeply aware of 
your superior qualities—how could I compare myself with 
Outsiders are often embarrased when they are 
addressed in this style because they take it for servility. 
For the most part, this is misunderstood behavior language. 
To be sure, every pattern of politeness can be used hypo- 
crytically. But when it serves to express genuine con- 
straint, the style of self-belittling and flattery can have a 
warm and delicate appeal; it takes a kindred soul, however, 
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to appreciate the offering. (The old-fashioned aristocratic 
style, ‘‘Your servant,’’ bowing, curtseying, etc. is also self- 
belittling, but it has a different implication from the Jewish 
“You understand it better, you are smarter, etc.’’) 

Further, there is a special kind of stereotypes which 
the traditional Jew takes very seriously. He would con- 
sider it a real offense, for instance, if someone mentioned 
such misfortunes as death or illness without immediately 
assuring his interlocutor, ‘‘It wasn’t said against you!’’, 
ie., ‘‘When I mentioned this evil thing, I didn’t mean that 
it should happen to you!’’ Or, one must never refer to a 
relative of his interlocutor’s without adding the standing 
formula, ‘‘May he live!’’ or ‘‘May he be healthy!** When 
one refers to the age of an elderly person, he must add ‘‘To 
one hundred and twenty years!’’, i.e., ‘‘May his years reach 
this number!’’ In short, a well-mannered person must con- 
stantly give the assurance: ‘‘What I said should have no 
ill-effeet—I do not wish you evil!’’ (5) This etiquette is 
strictly adhered to at every social level. The stranger who 
omits these formulas appears as boorish to the Jew as does 
he to the stranger for failing to say ‘‘Excuse me!’’ when 
he pushes him. 

If the unfettered familiarity of the traditional Jew 
stems from his non-aggressive disposition, how shall we 
understand that it makes such an ‘‘aggressive’’ impression 
on outsiders? Granted this is a case of misunderstood be- 
havior language; but is this not a rather radical misunder- 
standing? And, what seems even more paradoxical: is 


(5) The superstition that any misfortune which we think of can magi- 
cally become reality unless the thought is counteracted at once by a 
formula (counter-magic), is found among all peoples. Nowhere else, 
however, are the formulas rigid etiquette, nor nearly as numerous. 
Professor Roback, who calls them “phylacterisms”’, estimates that their 
number, in the English language, “could scarcely exceed a_ score”, 
(example: “Knock on wood!”), whereas in Jewish folklore there are 
“probably as many as ten times that number”. (A. A. Roback, Psy- 
chological Aspects of Jewish Protective Phrases, New York: Jewish 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1938.) 
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there not really a good measure of aggression in that 
familiarity ? 

Let us return to that characteristic scene where a de. 
bator grabs his opponent by the lapel. We know he can 
afford such familiarities only because both parties are 
confident that neither will become violent. If they were 
not so sure of themselves and each other, they would have 
to use different forms of address, e.g. click their heels and 
come to attention at a respectful distance from one another. 
But at the same time, is it not clearly an act of aggression 
if one seizes his opponent so that he cannot escape and, in 
addition, shakes him, pokes him in the shoulder, gestures 
at him, ete.? 

Obviously we use the word in two different meanings. 
There is, for one thing, genuine aggression whose aim it is 
to injure or destroy its object. This is not the case of the 
‘‘aggressive’’ debator—all he wants is to make the other 
person listen and to impress him with his cleverness, logie, 
ete. The unpleasant treatment which he inflicts upon his 
victim is incidental. Nor does he really want to hurt his 
interlocutor when he invades his privacy with tactless ques- 
tions. The gratification he seeks is the enjoyment of 
demonstrating his superior understanding. Why is such 
behavior called ‘‘aggressive’’? Language expresses here 
the psychologic intuition that any forward attitude is 
genuine aggression which somehow has become deflected 
from its original aim. In the case of our debator, the prim- 
ary wish to destroy has been replaced by a craving for 
superiority. When he attempts to gratify this craving, 
his incidental gestures still resemble genuine aggression. 
For instance, he grabs his opponent, shakes him, ete. But 
at the same time this is also the limit of his violence—the 
energies of his emotional impulses now serve the substitute 
aim. His interlocutor knows intuitively that this is only 
a pseudo-attack because his own emotional mechanism is 
of the same design. But to the outsider who sees the aggres- 
sive gesture mistakes this has the unconscious meaning of 
genuine aggression and he reacts. with fear. 
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We saw it happen in that little scene in Ben’s store on 
Santa Monica Boulevard. Ben had been angry with his 
landlord for evicting him. He had been wounded at his 
weakest spot—another man had proved to be his superior, 
if only in the matter of a store lease. When that woman 
entered the store and asked for something Ben could not 
provide, he felt defeated for the second time. His whole 
long talk which followed was meant to restore his self- 
esteem and to impress her and me with his superiority. 
First he makes her feel stupid for asking for something not 
obtainable. He, Ben the Omniscient, knows of course that 
such lamps are unattainable, all the reasons why, and so 
forth. He displays his imposing knowledge, interspersing 
his talk with many ironical remarks to drive home to that 
woman how much he knows and how ignorant she is. And 
finally comes his unexpected suggestion that all difficulties 
notwithstanding, he, Ben the Ever-Resourceful, can accom- 
plish the impossible. 

But the climax came with his abrupt exclamation, 
“You got no lights in your room?’’. This rude transgres- 
sion of the woman’s privacy was his blatant tactlessness. 
This was the crucial point which determined the woman’s 
reaction. From the beginning she must have disliked the 
strange excitement of the Jew and the unsolicited intimacy 
of his ‘‘don’t-you-knows’’, but up to now her antipathy 
had been disgust. Now she sensed danger. That wildly 
gesticulating Jew was suddenly sizing up her privacy, her 
home, her life. What did he want? her money? her home? 
her body? her soul? She did not think this in so many 
words; she was terrified by unconscious fear. She could 
not possibly guess what Ben was really after. There was 
some measure of aggression in his mental invasion of her 
home, to be sure; he resented the contrast of his unfor- 
tunate situation with her seemingly untroubled life. But 
from this point on, his aggression took an abstract turn 
which the woman could not possibly follow. He reversed 
his unhappiness into a feeling of superiority. By showing 
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her up as a naive child and proving his superior knowledge 
and experience, he had restored his self-esteem. Now he 
could afford to show her genuine friendliness. He would 
not yield his claim to superiority, of course, and so he as- 
sumed the older-brother attitude, a condescending friend- 
liness based on the satisfactory assumption that his super- 
iority was established. His offer to let her have his lamps 
was rather complex in its psychological significance. It 
was meant to prove his superior resourcefulness, but it was 
also genuine friendliness, the wish to help; these two com- 
ponents combined into the older-brother attitude. At the 
same time, his offer was an act of self-denial which afforded 
him masochistic pleasure out of his misery and also gave 
new support to his self-esteem. 

We now understand Ben’s gesticulations, the panto- 
mime of his agitated face, the passion of his voice, the mix- 
ture of complaint, defense and accusation in his strange 
talk. He was not answering the woman’s question, (if he 
had been, a simple ‘‘Sorry, madame’’ would have been suf- 
ficient)—he was pleading before the tribunal which judges 
a man’s guilt and merits. His talk was actually a soliloquy. 
While he ostensibly was talking to the woman, he was not 
in the least concerned whether she followed his intricate 
plea. He did not mind, in fact he did not notice, that he 
received not the slightest response from her during his 
whole long speech. His main concern was to persuade him- 
self. When he had finished and suddenly realized that she 
had not turned into the admiring little sister of his fantasy, 
he was astounded. But this did not last—after all, he had 
impressed himself with his plea. He had won his ease before 
the highest tribunal. 


7. Remarks on Anti-Semitism 
Our interpretation of the woman’s attitude is open to 
severe criticism. The only fact we really know is that she 
turned down Ben’s offer with an indignant ‘‘ Indeed not!’ 
All the rest—her terrified fantasies that she would be cheat- 
ed, kidnapped, raped and killed—we ascribed to her for 
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no other reason than such have been the fantasies of untold 
millions of people who have had dealings with Jews. But 
is it not an unjustified generalization to assume that any 
Gentile reacts with pathological Jew-phobia? 

Where shall we draw the line between ‘‘normal’’ and 
‘“‘pathological’’ fantasies? When we pass a secluded place 
at night, our imagination will invent all sorts of dangers 
which might befall us. Shall we call these fears pathologi- 
eal because they are irrational? If so, all our daydreams 
would be pathological. Fantasies are ‘‘normal’’ as long as 
we do not mistake them for reality. But if we were to come 
home with a fictitious story of an assault which we actually 
believe occurred, then, of course, we would be suffering 
from hallucinations. 

Herein also lies the answer to our question. A Gentile 
who comes in contact with traditional Jews, (for the time 
being we disregard any others), will almost necessarily 
react with fantasies of imaginary dangers. To be sure, this 
creates a prejudice in him in the same way as we are ‘‘prej- 
udiced’* against lonesome places at night. This may pre- 
clude an intimate relationship with Jews but may otherwise 
be harmless. Normally, he will treat his fantasies like all 
his other day-dreams which he does not permit to tangle 
with his rational thinking. He can even attempt to counter- 
act his prejudice intellectually. We saw, for instance, 
Goethe’s efforts to rid himself of his fear. In his case, the 
attempt was not entirely successful; Goethe never quite 
overcame his anti-Jewish bias which derived partly from 
the shock he had suffered on his visits to the ghetto and 
partly from the influence of his prejudiced childhood en- 
vironment. His bias could flare up spectacularly on ocea- 
sions when a Jewish issue touched on some other unconscious 
sensitivity within him. Once he was thrown into a wild 
fury over the question of intermarriage (6). But he could 


(6) His outburst was caused by the passing of a law which made inter- 
marriage possible. The scene is described in the diary of the Weimarian 
chancelor Friedrich von Mueller (entry of September 23, 1823.) 
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be objective in his intellectual opinion about the Jewish 
people as well as in personal relationships with individual 
Jews. 

The anti-Semite suffers from the delusion that the Jews 
are actually dangerous. His is a rather complicated psy- 
chology. At first he feared the Jews, then he began to 
hate them and justified his hatred by making them re. 
sponsible for it: he projects his own aggressive impulses, 
His fantasies thereby assume pseudo-reality: he projects 
onto the real Jews his own real aggression. The result is 
his vision of the dangerous Jews who monopolize money or 
political power, who engage in international conspiracies 
for their own sinister purposes, who stir up wars between 
the nations, pollute their racial purity, enslave them econ- 
omically, ete. Any discussion as to why the anti-Semite 
reacts in this way while other people can remain within the 
borderline of ‘‘normal’’ fantasies is not within the compass 
of our investigation. Our interest is focused on the Jew. 
Our contribution to the study of the psychopathology of 
anti-Semitism is to show why the Jew is so particularly 
suited to be the sereen on which others project their aggres- 
sion; in other words, why the Jew has been the classical 
scapegoat of all times. 

We have only begun to figure out the answer. At the 
end of this First Chapter it seems as though the expression- 
istic behavior of traditional Jews were the cause for the 
prejudice against them and for their tragic role as scape- 
goats. However, experience shows that Jews who have 
undergone a thorough behavioral assimilation still cannot 
escape anti-Jewish prejudice; all they achieve is that they 
become less conspicuous targets. The real psychological 
drama takes place in a deeper stratum. We may hope to 
learn more about it as we progress in understanding the 
Jewish personality. 


8. Conclusions 
Our results thus far are not presented as conclusive 
evidence of a Jewish personality. What we have seen are 
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some significant traits: aggression seems to be deflected 
from its natural aim, destruction, and converted into a 
craving for superiority (disputing replaces fighting, for 
instance) ; this attitude has a child-like quality resembling 
sibling jealousy ; connected with it is a curious self-center- 
edness which tends to personalize every issue and often 
manifests itself in irrational behavior (expressionistic talk, 
eounter-questioning, ete.) ; finally, we caught a glimpse of 
masochistic tendencies. But all this does not add up to a 
personality portrayal. It is as though we had fitted to- 
gether the first few pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. This is as 
much as we can expect from the material we have con- 
sidered in this chapter; while behavior patterns can yield 
some important clues they cannot reflect the whole person- 
ality. 

Another limitation is that up to now we have dealt 
solely with Jews from Central and Eastern Europe, i.e. 
Ashkenazim, and at that with those who either were living 
in ghettos or had become emancipated relatively recently 
(7). Whatever we may have learned about them does not 
necessarily apply to other groups of Jews (e.g. Sephardim, 
the Jews of Yemen, the Falasha of Abyssinia or the Hebrews 
of Biblical times, ete.), nor does it justify our assumption 
that the Ashkenazim already had those personality traits; 
this personality development could well be the result of 
ghetto life. For all these reasons it becomes necessary to 
broaden our scope so as to include more diversified material. 


(7) With one exception—the prototype of Shakespeare’s Shylock must 
have been a Sephardi because the only Jews allowed to live in Eng- 
land at that time were a small community of Marranos. 
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